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SOME “LAKE CITY’? MEN AND INDUSTRIES. 


By E. W. 


PH E city of Laconia, other- 
wise known as the Lake 
city or the City on the 
Lakes, was originally 
incorporated as a town, 

July 14, 1855, it being the lower por- 

tion of the old town of Meredith, in- 

cluding the lively and enterprising 
village of ‘‘ Meredith Bridge,’’ or 
that portion thereof located on the 
north side of the Winnipesaukee 
river, and which constitutes the cen- 
tral portion of the present city. The 
portion of the village on the other 
side of the river, in the town of Gil- 
ford (originally Gilmanton), was an- 
nexed to Laconia by the legislature 
in 1874, and when the city charter 
was granted in 1893, the village of 

Lakeport, formerly known as Lake 
Village, was also taken from Gilford 
and annexed to Laconia, which thus 
became the sixth city in the state in 
population and business importance ; 
and, although it has since given 
place to one or two others in regard 
to population, it is safe to say that 
as an industrial center it retains the 
same relative rank. 





Forrest. 


Located geographically at the cen- 
ter of the state in the midst of the 
most delightful scenic region in New 
Hampshire, in a rich agricultural 
section, and favored with abundant 
water power, this fair young city cer- 
tainly enjoys marked advantages, 
and the character and success of her 
enterprises, and the reputation and 
standing of her public and business 
men are in entire keeping therewith. 
Her churches, schools, and public 
institutions; her electric railway, 
streets, parks, and general public 
improvements, are such as would do 
credit to a city of far greater popula- 
tion, and in which her citizens natur- 
ally take no small measure of pride. 

The hosiery business has been a 
prominent industry in town for a 
long series of years, being exten- 
sively carried on by several firms, 
making Laconia one of the leading 
places in the country in this line of 
enterprise. At the front of the 
hosiery manufacturing  establish- 
ments in town is that of J. W. Busiel 
& Co., whose business was estab- 
lished by the late John W. Busiel, 
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a native of Moultonborough, born 
March 28, 1815, who in early life 
learned the woolen manufacturing 
business of his great uncle, Lewis 
Flanders of London; was then en- 
gaged for atime in a mill in Ames- 
bury, Mass., and finally started for 
himself in the manufacture of knit- 
ting yarns, satinets, etc., in a mill at 
Meredith, removing ten years later, 








, 


in 1846, to the ‘‘ Bridge,’’ now La- 
conia, where he established the J. W. 
Busiel hosiery mills, continuing and 
increasing his operations until his 
decease in 1872, and winning for 
himself and his establishment a first- 
class reputation throughout the coun- 
try, and at the same time gaining the 
confidence and respect of his fellow- 
citizens, for his public spirit and un- 
selfish devotion to the welfare of the 
community. 

Three sons and a daughter were 
born to John W. and Julia M. (Til- 
ton) Busiel, the daughter dying in in- 
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fancy. The sons grew to manhood 
and became partners with their father 
in business, continuing it under the 
same firm name after his decease. 
They are Charles A., John T., and 
Frank E., the two latter remaining 
in active charge of the enterprise to 
the present time. 

CHARLES ALBERT BUSIEL, eldest 
son of John W. and Julia M. (Til- 





ton) Busiel, was born in 


November 24, 1842. 


Laconia, 
He received his 
education in the public schools and 
at the old Gilford academy, and after 
completing his studies entered his 
father’s hosiery mill, where he ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the 
business in all its details, and was 
actively engaged in the same, until 
his increasing interest in public, 
financial, and railroad affairs largely 
commanded his attention in other di- 
rections. He was one of the active 
promoters of the Lake Shore railroad 
and largely instrumental in securing 
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its construction, and was for some 
time a managing director of the Con- 
cord & Montreal road. He is also 
prominently identified with the bank- 
ing interests of the city, being presi- 
dent of the Laconia National bank 
and of the City Savings bank. For 
some years past he has been an ar- 
dent champion of the extension of 
electric railways, and was the mov- 
ing spirit in the organization known 
as the New Hampshire Development 
association. 


H 


siery Mills 


In politics he was orginally a 
Democrat, and as such was a rep- 
resentative from Laconia in the legis- 
lature in 1878-'79, and was a dele- 
gate to the National Democratic con- 
vention in Cincinnati, in 1880. Disa- 
greeing with the bulk of his party on 
financial and tariff questions he sub- 
sequently affiliated with the Republi- 
cans, by whom he was elected mayor 
by a large majority, upon the organi- 
zation of the city government in 
1893, though Laconia had previously 
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been strongly Democratic, and was 
reélected for a second term by a still 
increased majority. 
came the Republican candidate for 
governor of 
was elected by a majority far in ex- 
cess of any ever before given a can- 
didate of the party. In his adminis- 
tration of the office he pursued a 
course so thoroughly independent as 
to surprise party bosses and the peo- 
ple generally, and since his retire- 
ment to private life his position upon 
all questions has been in perfect ac- 
cord with the reputation he estab- 
lished while governor. 


In 1895 he be- 


New Hampshire, and 
















Mr. Busiel is prominent in Mason- 
ry, the order of Knights of Pythias, 
and other fraternal and benevolent 
organizations. He attends the Con- 
gregationalist church and contributes 
generously to the support of its work. 

In 1864 he was united in marriage 
with Miss Eunice Elizabeth Preston. 
They have one daughter, Frances E., 
wife of Wilson Longstreth Smith, of 
Germantown, Pa. 

Another extensive hosiery manu- 
facturing plant, figuring prominently 
among the industries of the Lake 
city, is that of ‘the Oriental mills, 
H. H. Wood & Co., proprietors, of 
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Lakeport, whose buildings, appurte- 
nances, and yard occupy about two 
acres of ground. These mills run Io 
sets of cards, 2,200 spindles, and em- 
ploy 150 hands in the manufacture of 
seamless, ribbed, and plain hosiery, 
which is marketed all over the coun- 
try, the New York office being at 51 


a 
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Leonard street. B. S. 
the superintendent. 
Horace H. Woop, head of the 
firm of H. H. Wood & Co., is a 
native of the town of Hillsborough, 
fifty-eight of age. He 
cated in Henniker, and 
engaged in hosiery manufacturing at 


Wadleigh is 


was edu- 
has been 


Hosiery Mills of H. H. Wood & Co 
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Lakeport since 1870, developing a 
successful business and establishing 
a superior reputation as a business 
man. He is a prominent thirty-sec- 
ond degree Mason. He married Miss 
Mary J. Lovejoy of Meredith, but has 
no children. Their residence is in 
Lakeport. 

An important industry, and one of 
no little prominence throughout the 
state also located in the Lakeport 
section, is that of the Cole Manufac- 
turing Company, of which the late 
Hon. Benjamin J. Cole was the head 
for nearly half a century, having 
bought, in-1836, the foundry estab- 
lished here by his father in 1827, and 
ultimately developed an extensive 


business, including a large iron and 
wood machine shop, the buildings for 
which were erected in 1852. 


In 1872 
the concern was incorporated and a 
year later a steam forge was added 
and the manufacture of car axles 
commenced, which line of business 
has since been prosecuted with great 
success. The concern produces hosi- 
ery, needle, bobbin, and sawmill 
machinery, and all kinds of forgings, 
castings, and iron work generally, 
including Worrall’s friction clutches, 
shafting, pulleys, and hangers. 

Mr. Cole was treasurer and mana- 
ger until 1883, but resigned the lat- 
ter position at that date, when he 
was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Henry B. Quinby, retaining the 
treasurership until his death in Janu- 
ary, 1897, when Mr. Quinby suc- 
ceeded to that, also. 

HENRY BREWER QUINBY was born 
in Biddeford, Me., June 10, 1846, 
son of Thomas and Jane E. (Brew- 
er) Quinby. He comes from good 
old New England stock on both 
sides of his family. Through his 
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father he is a direct descendant of 
John Rogers, fifth president of Har- 
vard college, of Maj.-Gen. Daniel 
Dennison, the famous colonial officer, 
of Gov. Thomas Dudley of the Massa- 
chusetts colony, and of many other 
colonial celebrities. On his mother’s 
side, Colonel Quinby is descended 
from Maj. Charles Frost, the famous 
Indian fighter, and numbers among 
his great-great-great-grandmother’s 
two sisters of Sir William Pepperell, 
the colonial baronet, who won renown 
at the siege of Louisburg, and is a 
direct descendant of Reverend Jose 
Glover in the ninth generation, at 
whose charge the first printing press 
was established in America. He at- 
tended the Biddeford schools and 
Nichols’ Latin school at Lewiston, as 
well as Bowdoin college, Brunswick, 
Me., being graduated from the latter 
in 1869. He received the degree of 
A. M. in 1872, and in 1880 was 
graduated in medicine at the Na- 
tional Medical college, Washington, 
D.C. He is manager and treasurer 
of the Cole Manufacturing Company, 
with which he has been connected 
since 1869. Colonel Quinby is a Re- 
publican in politics. He was a mem- 
ber of Governor Straw’s staff in 
1872-'73, a member of the legislature 
of 1887-88, state senator in 1889-’go, 
member of the governor’s council in 
1891—’92, being chairman of the state 
prison board, delegate-at-large to the 
Republican National convention at 
Minneapolis in 1893, and president of 
the State Republican convention in 
1896. He was appointed a member 
of the board of trustees of the New 
Hampshire Asylum for the Insane in 
1897. 

He was made a Mason in 1871, 
and is junior grand warden of the 
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Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of New Hampshire, Right 
Eminent Grand Commander of the 
Grand Commandery of Knights Tem- 
plar of New Hampshire, aud an ac- 
tive member of the Supreme Council 
of the Scottish Rite of the Northern 
Masonic Jurisdiction of the United 
States of America. He is vice-presi- 
dent of the Laconia National bank 
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years. At fifteen, when his parents 
were residing in Gaysville, Vt., he 
left home to make a living for him- 
self. 

He first went to Lowell, and from 
there to Lexington, Mass., where 
he obtained employment, thence to 
Cherry Valley, Mass., where he re- 
mained during the winter of 1859- 
'60; thence to Amesbury, where he 
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and the City Savings bank of La- 
conia. 

Colonel Quinby married, on June 
1870, Octavia M., daughter of 
the late Hon. B. J. Cole of Lakeport. 
He has two children,—Henry Cole 
Quinby, a lawyer in New York city, 
and Candace Ellen, wife of Hugh N. 
Camp, Jr., of New York city. 

CoLt. Epmunp TETLEy, who has 
been an active factor in Laconia busi- 
ness life for over twenty years past, is 
a native of England, born October 
26, 1842, removing to this country 
with his parents at the age of twelve 
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was located until September, 1861, 
when he enlisted in the United States 
Marine Corps at Portsmouth. He 
participated in the attack on Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip at the capture 


of New Orleans by Admiral Far- 
ragut, being on board the United 
States sloop of war, /ortsmouth, 


which was subsequently stationed at 
New Orleans for than three 
He was made first sergeant 


more 
years. 
in 1863, and was in command of the 
Marine Guard on the /ortsmouth 
from that time until the ship came 
home in September, 1865 (the Marine 
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Cook's Lumber Works 


officer having been ordered home 
previously). He was discharged at 
Brooklyn Barracks in September, 
1865, by reason of expiration of term 
of service, having served four years. 

At the close of the war he returned 
to Amesbury, Mass. Later he went 
to Appleton, Wis., thence to Utica, 
N. Y., thence to Olneyville, R. I., 
from there to Amesbury, and then to 
Lowell, where he engaged in the 
paper box business. On leaving 
Lowell he obtained a situation in a 
paper box factory in Methuen, Mass., 
from there he went to work in Hav- 
erhill, and thence came to Laconia 
to work for F. P. Holt in the paper 
box business. Five years later he 
succeeded Mr. Holt and has since 
carried on a successful business on 
his own account. 

When Co. K, Third regiment, N. H. 
N. G., was organized, he became a 
member of it, and in 1878 was made a 
lieutenant. Two years later he was 
made captain and served as such until 


his resiguation in 1883. Previous to 
1892, Co. K having been disbanded, 
he organized a new company at La- 
conia in the same regiment and was 
chosen captain. May 8, 1894, he was 
promoted to the rank of major. In 
1898, at the call of the president for 
troops he enlisted with his regiment, 
the First New Hampshire volunteers, 
being promoted to the rank’ of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, June 30, 1898, and 
serving with the regiment until it 
was mustered out. March 7, 1899, 
he was made colonel of the Third 
regiment, N. H. N. G., now the 
Second, which position he still holds. 

In politics Colonel Tetley is a Re- 
publican.” He served on the board of 
selectmen in Laconia in 1883, and 
was a representative in the legisla- 
ture in 1895. He was chosen sheriff 
of Belknap county in 1888, and re- 
elected in 1890. In March, 1899, he 
was elected mayor of Laconia by a 
large majority, and is now serving 
his second term in that office. 
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Colonel Tetley is a thirty-second 
degree Mason, an Odd Fellow, Red 
Man, Knight of Pythias, and member 
of the G. A. R. 

December 9, 1868, he was united 
in marriage with Ella F. Merrill of 
Lowell, Mass. Of their seven chil- 
dren, five are living: Edmund B., 
now a student in theology; Guy M., 
superintendent of the Tetley box fac- 
tory ; Gertrude, a resident of Lowell, 
Mass.; Blanche and Charles, now at 
school in Laconia. 

Laconia is a city of varied indus- 
tries, and not the least important 
among those which contributed to 
the city’s prosperity and development 
is the plant of the Wardwell Needle 
Company, which was established 
nearly forty years ago by C. P. S. 
Wardwell, and was carried on with 
moderate success under various man- 
agements until 1885, when the pres- 
ent owners came in charge, erected 
new buildings, put in modern im- 
proved machinery, and brought the 
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establishment into the present su- 
perior condition, which enables the 
company to take a leading position 
in the manufacture of the celebrated 
Excelsior needles for all kinds of 
hosiery machinery, which are used 
exclusively by many of the largest 
mills in the country. 

The reputation and excellence of 
these needles is such, indeed, that 
this company makes and sells more 
each year than any other concern in 
the world. A liberal policy toward 
employés, of whom there are a large 
number, and weekly payments have 
contributed to the general prosperity. 

The mechanical departments are 
under the personal supervision of Mr. 
S. A. Whitten, an expert needle 
maker, and the whole business is 
managed by Mr. Julius E. Wilson, 
the treasurer, who came to Laconia 
with the parties now owning the con- 
cern, and has devoted himself to the 
building up of a large permanent in- 
dustry. 
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Juiius E. WILson, manager and 


treasurer of the Wardwell Needle 
Co., was born in Swanzey, July 16, 
1849. His early life was spent upon 
a farm, and he acquired his educa- 
tion in the public schools and acade- 
mies of that section. In 1867, after 
completing a course in the Bryant & 
Stratton Business college in Man- 
chester, he entered the employ of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., at Manchester, and was engaged 
in the insurance business for many 
years. Later he became manager of 
a large clothing house, where he re- 
mained until he came to Laconia in 
1885, to take charge of this business. 

In politics Mr. Wilson is a Repub- 
lican. He was elected a member of 
the first Laconia city council in 1893, 


and has served constantly since in 
that body, being the oldest member 
of the city government in point of 
service. He has served upon impor- 
tant committees, and much reliance 
is placed in his judgment. 

Mr. Wilson is connected with the 
Masonic and Odd Fellows fraterni- 
ties, and he is also a member of the 
Home Market club of Boston. He is 
an enthusiast in all matters pertain- 
ing to hunting and fishing, and was 
one of the organizers of the Belknap 
County Fish and Game League, of 
which he has been president from the 
start. He is also president of the 
Lakeport Mutual Building and Loan 
Association, and a trustee of the City 
Savings bank. In religion he is a 
Unitarian. He married Morgia M. 
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Porter of Manchester, well-known in 
musical circles throughout the state. 

Laconia has been the home of many 
able representatives of the legal pro- 
fession. The names of Bell, Stevens, 
Hibbard, and Whipple are among 
the most brilliant in New Hampshire 
jurisprudence, and at the present day 
the Lake city lawyers compare fav- 
orably with their brethren at the bar 
in other sections of the state. 

Co.. STEPHEN SHANNON JEWETT, 
of the firm of Jewett & Plummer, is 
one of Laconia’s best known lawyers 
at the present time, and has also a 
state wide reputation as a politician 
and Republican leader. He is a son 
of John G. and Carrie E. (Shannon) 
Jewett. born in that part of Laconia 
formerly belonging to Gilford, Sep- 
tember 18, 1858. He comes of Revo- 
lutionary stock, his great-grandfather, 
Samuel Jewett, who resided for a 
time in the town of Hollis, being one 
of the patriots who fought at Bunker 
Hill, and who subsequently estab- 
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lished his home in Laconia or Gil- 
ford (then a part of Gilmanton), being 
one of the first settlers of the locality. 

Colonel Jewett was educated in the 
Laconia schools, and under the pri- 
vate tuition of his father, who was 
an old time school-teacher, and com- 
menced the study of law in the office 
of Hon. Charles F. Stone at the age 
of seventeen years. He was prepared 
for admission to the bar before he 
was twenty-one years of age, but had 
necessarily to wait for admission un- 
til that time. Being admitted at the 
March term in 1880, he at once en- 
tered upon practice in Laconia, con- 
ducting an independent business un- 
til 1889, when William A. Plummer 
became his partner. During the 
twenty years of his practice but few 
important cases have appeared on the 
Belknap court docket without his 
name in connection, either for plain- 
tiff or defendant. In 1884, he ac- 
cepted the position of clerk of the su- 
preme court for Belknap county, as 
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an accommodation for the conveni- 
ence of the court, and served for a 
short time. He drafted and secured 
the passage of Laconia’s city charter, 
was the first city solicitor, and has 
held the position ever since. He is 
actively interested in numerous local 
enterprises outside of his professional 
duties. He is a director in the La- 
conia National bank, in the Laconia 
Building and Loan Association, in 
the Laconia Land and Improvement 
company, the Standard Electric Time 
company, the Masonic Temple asso- 
ciation, etc. 

Colonel Jewett first actively en- 
gaged in politics in 1876, when a 
youth of seventeen, and was soon 
recognized as a leader in political 
matters. He conducted the affairs 
of the Republican Town committee 


from 1880-—'g0, and becoming a mem- 
ber of the Republican State com- 
mittee in 1884 was elected secretary 
of that body in 1890. His capacity 
has been tried in several hard-fought 


campaigns, he having served as 
- chairman and manager of the Re- 
publican canvass in 1892 and 1894. 
He has served as engrossing clerk, 
assistant clerk, and clerk of the New 
Hampshire house of representatives, 
was chosen a member of that body 
from Ward Two, Laconia, in 1894, 
and elected speaker upon the organi- 
zation of the legislature, filling the 
office with signal ability. 

Colonel Jewett gained his military 
title from service as a member of 
the staff of Gov. David H. Goodell in 
1889-’90. He was a member and 
chairman of the New Hampshire 
delegation in the Republican Na- 
tional convention which nominated 
President McKinley at St. Louis in 
1896. He isstill a member of the ex- 
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ecutive committee, of the state com- 
mittee, and the executive committee 
of the Republican National league. 

At the state election in 1898 Colo- 
nel Jewett was elected to the New 
Hampshire senate from the sixth dis- 
trict, and was a leading member of 
that body during the session. He is 
a thirty-second degree Mason, has 
been an officer in all of the local Ma- 
sonic bodies, and grand master of the 
Grand Council of New Hampshire. 
He is also a member of various other 
social and friternal organizations. 

June 30, 1880, he was united in 
marriage with Annie L. Bray of 
Bradford, Eng. 
Theo S. 

Erastus P. JEWELL, of the pres- 
ent firm of Jewell, Owen & Veazey, 
is among the oldest lawyers now in 
active practice at the Belknap County 
bar, and likewise among the ablest. 
He has devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to the work of his profession, 
never dabbling in politics, though an 
earnest Democrat, and an uncompro- 
mising supporter of the principles of 
his party. He is a safe counsellor, a 
sagacious manager in the conduct of 
causes, and a particularly strong and 
convincing advocate. 

Mr. Jewell is a native of the town 
of Sandwich, born March 16, 1837, 
and entered the office of the late Col. 
Thomas J. Whipple as a student in 
1859. Completing his studies he 
was admitted to the bar in Laconia 
and has since been in active practice 
here—first as a partner with Colonel 
Whipple, and subsequently with 
Hon. Charles F. Stone and others, 
his connection with Mr. Stone ceas- 
ing when the latter was naval officer 
of the port of Boston. 

Mr. Jewell's diversion, if he may 


They have one son, 
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Hon Erastus P. Jewell 


be said to have any, is state and local 
history, particularly that pertaining 
to the Indians or aborigines of this 
section of New England, with which 
he is probably more familiar than 
any other man in New Hampshire. 

EDMUND LITTLE, treasurer of the 
Laconia Savings bank and cashier of 
the People’s National bank, is one of 
the most substantial residents of the 
city, and has a high reputation asa 
sagacious financial manager. He is 
the eldest son of Otis Warren Little 
of Merrimac, Mass. (president of the 
Merrimack Savings bank, a promi- 
nent citizen and lifelong resident of 
that town). He was born in West 
Amesbury (now Merrimac) in 1856, 
and received his education in the 
public schools of that place. 


Mr. Little is a direct descendant, 
in the ninth generation, from the 
founder of the family of that name in 
this country, George Little, who 
came from London, Eng., in 1640, 
and settled in Newbury, Mass., en- 
gaging in agricultural pursuits. He 
has been a resident of Laconia since 
1874. He was made treasurer of the 
Laconia Savings bank in 1886, and 
cashier of the People’s National bank 
at its organization in 1889. He has 
also been for fourteen years treasurer 
of the Laconia Water company, is 
treasurer of the Board of Trade, a 
director of the Citizens’ Telephone 
company, and of the Laconia Street 
Railway company, of which latter he 
was also, for some years, treasurer. 

Mr. Little is a Past Grand of Win- 
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nipiseogee Lodge. and a member of 
Laconia Encampment, I. O. O. F., 
and a member of Mt. Lebanon Lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., of Union Chapter, 
Pythagorean Council, and of Pilgrim 
Commandery, K. T. In politics he 
is a Republican. He married Dora 
Inga Saunders in 1894, and they 
have one daughter, Inga. Their 
home is on Harvard street. 





ALBERT G. Foisom has been a 
leading citizen of Laconia, prominent 
in social, financial, and general busi- 
ness circles, for more than half a cen- 
tury. He isthe son of Jonathan and 
Sarah (Rowe) Folsom, who were early 
residents of ‘‘ Meredith Bridge,’’ and 
was born October 12, 1816. He was 
educated in the common schools, but 


on account of poor health was sent, 
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at an early age, by his parents, to 
Portsmouth, where he went into a 
store kept by an older brother, with 
the hope that the change might be 
beneficial, as proved to be the case. 
His brother eventually went West and 
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an ex-mayor, to whom he sold out in 
1869, retiring from mercantile busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Folsom has been identified with 
the Laconia Savings bank for nearly 
sixty years, and its president for more 
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he was left in charge of the store, 
but when twenty years of age he re- 
turned to Laconia, and three years 
later went into business for himself, 
George F. Bosher subsequently be- 
coming his partner, which firm con- 
tinued till 1860. Afterward he was 
in partnership with S. B. Smith, now 
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than a quarter of a century. He has 
also been president of the People’s 
National bank since its organization. 
He was a prime mover in the organi- 
zation of the Laconia street railway. 
He opened the Folsom opera house 
in 1862. He is a prominent Mason 
and Odd Fellow, being the oldest 
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Dr. J. Alonzo Greene 


member of the latter fraternity in the 
city. 

Mr. Folsom has been twice mar- 
ried. His first wife was Olive B. 
Robinson of Gilford, and of four chil- 
dren only one now survives, Mrs. 
Samuel B. Smith. His second wife 
was Miss Imogene F. Harris of Fran- 
conia, and they have one daughter, 
Miss Alberta. 

SIMEON CHENEY FRYE, city clerk 
of Laconia, was born in Sanbornton, 
April 26, 1865, a son of Jonathan J. 
and Ruth H. (Leavitt) Frye, and isa 
lineal descendant of Thomas Dudley, 
second governor of Massachusetts 


Bay colony. Two of his great-grand- 
fathers were Revolutionary soldiers. 
He was educated at the New 
Hampton institution, and came to 
Laconia in January, 1887, as book- 
keeper in O’Shea Bros.’ store and 
hosiery mill. He left this firm in 
March, 1890, to engage in the ‘‘ ice 
harvest,” caused by a famine of frozen 
water down country, which resulted 
in a boom in this industry in Laconia 
and vicinity. From January 1, 1891, 
he was with Coburn & Leavitt as 
bookkeeper until the firm went out of 
business, and then entered the office 
of the Crane Manufacturing Co., Sep- 
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tember, 1893, as bookkeeper, and re- 
mained with them until elected city 
clerk March 29, 1894. Mr. Frye has 
been reélected city clerk at each sub- 
sequent election and still holds the 
position, in which he has served with 
His 


records are models of 


great efficiency. books and 
neatness and 
correctness, and in the discharge of 
his official duties he has no superior 
in New Hampshire. He was auditor 
of state treasurer's accounts in 1897, 
appointed by Governor Busiel. 

Mr. Frye is connected with several 
of the secret and fraternal orders. 
He is a member of Mt. Lebanon 
Lodge, No. 32, A. F. & A. M., of 
which at the present time he is junior 
warden. He is also a member of 
Chocorua Lodge, No. 51, I. O. O. F., 
and of Granite Lodge, No. 3, An- 
cient Order of United Workmen, of 
which latter organization he 


been recorder since 


has 
1892. 
In the very midst of the lake region 
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of New Hampshire, Laconia is favor- 
ably located with reference to the 
summer boarding interest, which has 
been of so much advantage to the 
state in recent years. There are 
many popular resorts in this line in 
the vicinity, that at ‘‘ The Weirs,’’ 
which is located within the city lim- 
its, of course, taking the lead. 

It is here that the celebrated Dr. J. 
ALONZO GREENE of Nervura fame, 
who has done so much for the de- 
velopment of the state in other direc- 
tions, has been giving free course to 
enterprise of late, he having pur- 
chased Hotel Weirs, and greatly en- 
larged and improved the same, mak- 
ing it one of the largest and finest 
summer hotels in the state. It is 
equipped in first-class order in every 
respect, and under the management 
of the popular and experienced land- 
lord, Col. Freeman C. Willis, has al- 
ready established a reputation second 
to none. 
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LIFE’S PATH. 


By Ormsby A. Court. 


Fair fringed the path that strays through meadows lush, 
Sun-kissed and echoing the linnet, lark, and thrush, 
Caressed by vines that tenderly embrace, 

Embowered with greens that intertwining, lace. 


Up. up the hill the path now turns and twists 
’Midst boulders huge and everblinding mists, 
"Neath suns that glare and storms that fiercely beat, 
On twines the path, still threatens grim defeat. 


Now on the crest the path rests, sighs, and weeps, 
Then plunges downward in long, graceful sweeps, 
’Neath shading trees, through grasses sweet and tall, 
Neath suns that smile and rains that gently fall. 


Amongst the trees that skirt the wooded deep, 

The path now winds with steps that, lagging, sleep ; 
The sun sinks low; the night-birds silent loon— 
The sun has set.—The end is lost in gloom. 


AN OLD HOUSE 


AND ITS TRADITIONS. 


By A New Hampshire Girl. 


[HE bar room was a large, 
square room, with win- 
dows facing south and 
west, an old-fashioned 
fireplace extended half 
way across one side, and on the other 
side was the entrance into a spacious 
hall. It was wainscoted from floor 
to ceiling, and painted in Spanish 
brown. This was grandmother's 
room, and her room was the chil- 
dren’s room. Her presence was its 





constant light, for the infirmities of 
age had deprived her of the use of 
her limbs, and she left it only once a 
year for a brief visit to a daughter 
who lived half a mile away. Then 
she was lifted in her chair upon a 
stone drag, which was drawn by 
oxen. Grandmother's room was a 
place of refuge to which the little 
folks of the house could flee when 
childish troubles vexed them 
where. Here they 


else- 
always found 
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solace and sympathy. Here they 
could indulge in sports that were 
prohibited in rooms where the house- 
hold duties were performed. Nothing 
ever disturbed the tranquil old lady’s 
equanimity, and around her hearth- 
stone many were the arrows shaped 
to shoot imaginary Indians, many the 
leaden bullets molded to kill make- 
believe bears. This room was not 
only a safe retreat and a play-ground, 
but it was also a story depository. 
It was a group of eager listeners that 
gathered about the cheerful fire of 
logs, while grandmother beguiled 
the hours of the long winter evenings 
by relating incidents of the Revolu- 
tionary War, Indian traditions, and 
stories of pioneer life. 

The ‘‘ bar room,’’ modernized, is 
in a large farmhouse, situated in a 
rural town of central 
shire ; 


New Hamp- 
the town borders upon the 
Merrimack river. The main house 
is a square, three-storied, substan- 
tial building. The L is one storied. 
Large elms and maples on the east, 
south, and west afford grateful shade 
from the summer’s heat, while on the 
north side of the house a double row 
of firs breaks the force of the winter 
storms. The house stands on the 
brow of a hill at the foot of which 
runs a charming brook. This, when 
swollen by the melting snows of the 
with the 
force of a torrent, but in midsummer 
is often dried to a purling rill. 

The L is one of the first frame 
houses built in the town, and is more 
than a century and a half old. It has 
three rooms, kitchen, ‘‘ meal room,”’ 
and The main 
house was added about thirty years 
later for a ‘tavern stand.” Situated 
on the stage route from Concord to 


springtime, rushes along 


‘*cheese room.’’ 
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Plymouth, and at a convenient dis- 
tance from the former place, the 
house had a liberal patronage, and 
the arrival of the stage three times a 
week bringing the mail, the news 
from the outside world, and “‘ travel- 
ers,’’ who lodged for a night, was an, 
event of no slight interest. But the 
railroad came, the stage-coach disap- 
peared, the tavern closed its doors. 
The bar room, however, retained its 
name long after the tavern sign was 
taken down. 

A mile to the west of the house, 
across an interval or meadow, is the 
site of an old fort. Here, until 1865, 
stood the original garrison house of 
the town, a square, two-storied build- 
ing, with loop holes through which 
guns could be fired. In case of an. 
alarm of Indians the inhabitants re- 
paired to the fort. 

The traditions of the old house or 
L, date back to the time of the French 
and Indian wars. To the original 
inhabitants of this place the war- 
whoop was a not unusual sound, and 
the tomahawk and scalping knife not 
unfamiliar sights. It was a frontier 
town, an unbroken forest extending 
to the north and northeast. What 
wonder then that the early settlers 
gave it a name which signifies 
‘* Stronghold of the woods.’’ The 
extensive forests were not only good 
hunting ground, but there was ex- 
cellent fishing in the many ponds 
and brooks. For this reason In- 
diaus were accustomed to frequent it. 
So troublesome did they sometimes 
become, and so much were the farm- 
ers interrupted in their work, that 
they were compelled to call in help 
from neighboring towns ; armed men 
sentinel while the fields 
were being plowed and planted. In 


standing 
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the year 1757 the red men were an 
unusual terror, the war in which 
they were then engaged as allies of 
the French, rendering them especially 
hostile to Englishmen. 

The family, which at this time oc- 
cupied the house we have described, 
consisted of Mr. Thomas and his wife 
Mary, five children, the youngest a 
boy four years old,a boy by the name 
of Jackson, nephew of Mr. Thomas, 
and two negro slaves, Pomp and Dor- 
set. The house stood near the fron- 
tier, and was especially exposed to an 
enemy. Mrs. Thomas on returning 
home one day, after a brief absence, 
found a formidable looking Indian in 
her cellar drinking milk from a pan. 
He was evidently greatly in fear of 
detection, for he was much agitated, 
his hands trembling violently as he 
held the pan to his lips. He did 
not see Mrs. *Thomas, and she very 
wisely preferring her safety to an In- 
dian’s scalp quietly left the house. 
Several Indians were discovered one 
evening lurking about the premises 
of a neighbor, without doubt, in- 
tending to kill or capture the inmates 
of the house, while asleep. To es- 
cape to the garrison was impossible. 
Some plan to rout them must be de- 
vised. They were equal to the emer- 
gency. Equipped with tin pans, din- 
ner horns, pails, kettles, and other 
kitchen implements, they went to the 
door. At the signal ‘* Stand to your 
arms,’’ all rushed out of the house 
and beat their pans and kettles with 
the energy of men whose lives were 
at stake. This put the reds to flight, 
and the family was not again mo- 
lested. In another quarter of the 
town, two men had been fired upon 
by the Indians who were lying in 
ambush behind a large log. One 


’ 
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escaped uninjured, the other received 
a wound from a poisoned arrow, and 
died in great agony. Scouts often 
came upon beds of coals, where the 
enemy had roasted corn and cooked 
their game. The red men were be- 
coming bold, and the inhabitants 
thought it prudent tp retire to the 
fort. Here a close watch was kept 
for some time. No Indians were 
Provisions were getting short, 
the men were growing weary of con- 
finement, and were desirous of re- 
turning to their fields. 

Mrs. Thomas, believing that the 
enemy had left the place, went one 
morning to her house to make prepa- 
rations for the return of her family. 
Upon opening her meal chest she dis- 
covered that a considerable quantity 
of meal had been taken in her ab- 
sence. It was apparent who had 
committed the theft. Indians might 
then be concealed in or about the 
house. No time must be lost. She 
must make her escape, hasten to the 
fort, and put the inhabitants again 
on their guard. Going to the door 
she called loudly, ‘‘ Boys, boys. 
Come, come quickly,’’ and continu- 
ing to call thus she passed along the 
frontier, where she narrowly escaped 
falling into an ambuscade, crossed 
the meadow, and reacked the garri- 
son in safety. 

Dorset and Jackson had gone from 
the fort early the same morning to 
the Thomas farm to hoe corn in a 
field in the rear of the house. This 
field was enclosed on two sides by a 
high log fence, on another side was a 
dense forest. Glad of their release 


seen. 


from confinement the boys were in 
fine spirits, and work, this bright 
June morning, was more a pastime 
than toil. 


Jackson was at intervals 
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whistling a lively tune, the sharp 
stroke of the hoes as they cut the 
rocky soil forming a not unpleasant 
accompaniment. The negro, mean- 
while, giving full play to his imagi- 
nation was relating stories of his life 
in Africa. He told of how he was 
wont to hunt the lion in his native 
jungle, of savage encounters with 
these lords of the forest, of marvel- 
ous escapes from the infuriated 
He boasted of his athletic 
accomplishments, claiming that he 
could outstrip all his dusky com- 
panions in leaping, jumping, and 
running. He told of wounds re- 
ceived in wars, which his race had 
made upon other black races, of de- 
feats and victories. As the hours 
wore away they neared the fence. 
Suddenly, with a shrill warwhoop, 
four Indians bounded over it, and 


beasts. 


So un- 


swooped down upon them. 
expected was the attack, that it was 
impossible to defend themselves with 


their guns. Two of the men seized 
the lad, who became an easy prey ; 
not so Dorset. The reds grappled 
with him, but after a fierce struggle 
he tore away and escaped to the for- 
est. Here he made a brave and stub- 
born resistance. It was a hand to 
hand fight, and a savage fighting 
savages. ‘Taking advantage of his 
knowledge of the woods, Dorset 
fought from behind great trees, and 
from this point of vantage he dealt 
heavy blows right and left with his 
powerful arms. In turn, he received 
severe wounds on the face and head. 
His cries of “ Murder!” “Indians!” 
were heard by some boys who had 
been sent on errands to the meadow, 
and they ran to the garrison to give 
the alarm. Scouts were immediately 
sent out to search the woods and 
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other retreats of the savages, but they 
found no trace of captives or captors. 
Meantime Dorset and Jackson were 
taken on the march, the negro bound 
by a wicopy cord to one of the men. 
This band was soon reinforced by 
other Indians of the same tribe, the 
St. Francis, all on their way to Mon- 
treal, to dispose of their winter har- 
vest of furs. It was a motley and 
picturesque company, this strolling 
band of men, women, and children, 
the Indians tall and lank with skins 
so intensely copper colored as to give 
them a just title to the name of red- 
skins, the chiefs hideous with war 
paint, the squaws, large and squat, 
some with their papooses strapped 
upon their backs; Dorset, broad- 
shouldered, muscular, and black as 
midnight darkness; the lad, fair- 
faced, slender, and delicate. 
Having gone a considerable dis- 
tance from the settlement, the pris- 
oners received their initiation into a 
life of captivity with the Indians. 
Their hands were tightly tied behind 
them, and bundles of booty that the 
red men had taken from houses they 
had plundered were fastened upon 
their backs. Marching under their 
heavy loads was difficult, but if they 
lagged behind the rest of the band 
they were goaded to greater exer- 
tion. The hours of the afternoon 
dragged on slowly, and they were 
weary and footsore when the com- 
pany halted for the night. Their 
supper consisted of a little pounded 
corn. When they lay down to sleep 
their hands were so tightly bound 
with cords that they were benumbed, 
and they were surrounded by Indians 
in order that they might not escape. 
At the end of the second day’s 
journey the negro and the “pale 
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face’’ were asked to point toward the 
place from which they had come. 
Expecting this test they were both 
prompt to indicate the wrong direc- 
tion, and no longer apprehensive that 
they would escape, the reds relaxed 
their vigilance. This was our cap- 
tives’ opportunity, and when all were 
asleep they stole away. They had 
observed carefully objects which they 
had passed on the way, but traveling 
in the darkness of night was bewil- 
dering, and after a long day’s march 
fatiguing, especially to the lad, and 
they had not gone far before he was 
overcome by exhaustion, and both 
lay down to sleep. They fell into a 
heavy slumber from which they did 
not waken till startled at daybreak 
by the yell of the savages. Again 
the wretched captives were com- 
pletely at the mercy of the most mer- 
ciless of foes, but there was no release, 
and they were hurried back to the 
encampment. Their condition now 
was more intolerable than before. 
First, they were compelled to run the 
gauntlet. They were forbidding-look- 
ing men that formed the lines between 
which the captives must pass, armed 
as they were with whips and clubs, 
but to show reluctance or hesitation 
would only add to their torture, and 
affecting Indian bravery they boldly 
accepted their fate. Dorset being 
wary and a swift runner, escaped 
without serious injury; his com- 
panion fared worse, receiving many 
ernel blows. The labor that they 
must perform in the encampment, be- 
fore considerable, was now made ex- 
cessive. They were obliged to pound 
the corn, to heat stones and put them 
into the kettles for cooking the veni- 
son, to assist the squaws in bringing 
the slain bear and deer to the camp. 
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As a precaution against another at- 
tempt to escape, the captives were 
not permitted to be together. 

In a few days the Indians reached 
their fish weirs, on the borders of 
the beautiful lake which they desig- 
nated as the ‘‘ Smile of the Great 
Spirit." At this famous rallying 
ground and banqueting place of In- 
dian tribes they halted and prepared 
for a stay of several days, their ob- 
ject being to feast upon the shad then 
so abundant at this place. Every- 
thing here was novel to our captives. 
They had never before seen fishing 
on so grand a scale, for the red men 
had built great stone dams over 
which they stretched their fish hets, 
and at this season of the year they 
caught great quantities of shad. 
The rude implements with which 


the red men dressed their fish, the 
many fires over which they cooked 
it, the company spread out upon the 


grass for the feast, some sitting, 
others lying down, the jargon of the 
Indian language, the indolence and 
greediness of the men, the weary 
patience of the women while serving 
their lords and masters, all contri- 
buted to the picturesqueness of the 
scene, and made their stay here a 
respite, at least, from the weariness 
and hardships of the march. They 
had suffered from hunger on the way, 
having had only two meals a day, if 
indeed the meager allowance doled 
out to them morning and evening 
could be called a meal, but now they 
shared in the feasts, and in a meas- 
ure recovered their strength and 
spirits. 

The banqueting over, the company 
resumed their journey. The Indians 
were astir early in the morning lead- 
ing their captives, an addition hav- 
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ing been made to their number by 
trading with other tribes. A short 
march brought them into the valley 
of the Pemigewasset river or ‘‘ Place 
of Crooked Pines,’’ the course of 
which river they followed many 
Where the water was deep 
and smooth they paddled up in their 
canoes, where it was rough or shal- 
low they followed along the bank, 
careful always to retreat into the for- 
ests whenever they approached a set- 
tlement. They usually tarried a few 
days when near a frontier town and 
sent some of the men for booty and 
captives. These often returned with 
milk, poultry, corn, and other grain. 
Their trail lay through the Fran- 
conia Notch, and as northern New 
Hampshire was at this time an un- 
broken wilderness from here it turned 
west, crossed northern Vermont to 


miles. 


Lake Champlain and passed into 
Canada. 
It was several weeks before they 


reached their destination, and al- 
though the captives did not know 
what fate more dreadful awaited 
them here, they were glad that their 
journey was at an end. For long 
weeks their only bed had been the 
bare earth, sometimes made a little 
softer by spreading down hemlock 
boughs; in heavy dews or drenching 
rains their only covering was the 
open sky. Some days their food was 
reduced to a few berries or even 
acorns. 

In Montreal the captives were im- 
prisoned for several weeks while the 
Indians were disposing of their furs 
and skins. Jackson was then sold to 
a Frenchman, with whom he passed 
a somewhat eventful captivity of four 
years. He was then redeemed and 
returned to his home. The negro 
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was retained by the Indians. Being 
a good hunter and a skilful trapper 
they found him a valuable assistant 
when they were in pursuit of game 
or fur-bearing animals. Resenting 
the abuse he had received from them, 
he could not, however, always be re- 
lied on. Once when the band to 
which he belonged was lying in wait 
about an English settlement, near 
Montreal, to make captives, he be- 
trayed them into the hands of the 
English. They would have been 
mercilessly put to death had it not 
been for the intercession of a friendly 
Indian. At his entreaty they were 
returned to their tribe without pun- 
ishment. For this act of treach- 
ery Dorset was put to torture. He 
was driven barefoot over sharp stones 
being goaded to the greatest speed, 
was tormented by hunger and thirst, 
was deprived of sleep, was suspended 
by his arms to a tree and lashed with 
rawhide. 

The 1ed men decided to part com- 
pany with their captive, after three 
years’ trial. Accordingly they sold 
him to an Englishman for trinkets of 
jewelry and firearms. He was little 
valued by his new owner, and in the 
year 1763, Mr. Thomas received in- 
telligence that for a moderate sum he 
could redeem his slave. Desirous of 
recovering him he set out with a 
companion to make the journey to 
Canada. It was winter, the snows 
were deep, the roads almost un- 
broken, and the weather severe. Af- 
ter a tedious journey, they reached 
Montreal. Dorset was found and his 
freedom purchased. He was much 
rejoiced to see his master, and to 
know that his captivity was at an 
end. Next day they started home- 
ward. Owing to the bad condition 
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of the roads one of the party must 
walk. In the vicinity of Lake Cham- 
plain, Dorset, while taking his turn, 
lagged behind. He was urged to 
keep up and for atime no other no- 
tice was taken of his behavior. He 
loitered farther behind till, at length, 
Mr. Thomas lost sight of him. They 
waited, but he did not appear; they 
turned back, but he was not on the 
road over which they had come. Af- 
ter a long search they found him on 
a wood road, cold and bewildered. 
Taking him to the nearest shelter, a 
woodman’s shanty, they administered 
such restoratives as the inmates could 
furnish, and in a few hours they were 
able to proceed on their way. 

On arriving home the slave was 
kindly cared for, but his feet had 
been so badly frozen that amputation 
was necessary. In explanation of his 
strange conduct in leaving the res- 
cuing party he acknowledged that he 
loved a pretty Indian girl, then in an 
encampment near Montreal, and that 
he had tried to find his way back to 
the city in the hope of inducing her 
to accompany him. As he was not 
able to work on the farm he became 
a house servant, learning to perform 
many household services. with much 
cleverness. He could sew, knit, card 
wool, and make boots and _ shoes. 
Grateful that he had been rescued 
from captivity, he rendered willing 
service to his master’s family. His 
eventful life with the Indians had 
lionized him in the estimation of the 
Thomas children, and they always 
treated him with consideration. He 
bore to the grave the scars of the 
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wounds received in his affray with 
the red men. 

At his death, which occurred at an 
advanced age, he was buried beside 
his fellow slave, Pomp, in a field near 
the house. A mound of earth and a 
rude stone were all that for many 
years marked the spot. In course of 
time a gooseberry bush sprang up 
upon the grave, and grew to large 
proportions. Grandmother told it, 
and credence was given to the tradi- 
tion that Dorset had gooseberries in 
his pocket when he was buried, and 
from the seeds came this bush. It 
was commonly believed by the chil- 
dren that there was something un- 
canny about the berries, and they 
were never relished. This was the 
only monument to Dorset, but he 
slept, where, as often as the spring- 
time came, Nature decorated his 
grave with flowers from her own 
hand, where the roses of June gave 
sweetest perfume to the air, where 
from lofty elms the birds sang their 
most joyous notes. 

Many changes have occurred since 
roving bands of the red men were 
accustomed to resort to this place. 
From a frontier town it has become a 
center of population, surrounded on 
all sides by thriving towns and vil- 
lages; the old fort has given place to 
a substantial set of farm buildings ; 
Dorset’s grave, by successive plow- 
ings of the field, has been nearly ob- 
literated ; the gooseberry bush had its 
brief day and perished; the old house 
remains, the only witness of the 
events that were so often rehearsed 
at grandmother’s fireside. 





GRAMMA’S HOLLYHOCKS. 
By Moses Gage Shir ley. 


An old-time garden full of bees 
And sweet with old-time flowers, 
I have in mind when I recall 
My childhood’s happy hours. 


There were the pinks and marigolds, 
The honeysuckles tall, 

The morning-glories, blue and red, 
That clambered o’er the wall. 


There were the roses, all in bloom, 
The lilies and the phlox, 

But dearer than them all to me, 
Were gramma’s hollyhocks. 


I see them now just as they stood 
With blossoms pink and red, 

And snowy white, high o’er the flowers 
Within the garden bed. 


I hear the drowsy bumblebees, 
That used to stay and sup 

Within the fragrant blooms till night 
Would come and close them up. 


That dear old garden long ago, 
How sweet and cool it seems ; 

But gramma she is now asleep, 
And all I hold is dreams 


Of those old scenes'I loved so well, 
Of faces and of flowers, 

Where, in my childhood’s days, I passed 
So many happy hours. 


Since then my pilgrim feet have strayed 
Through many pleasant ways, 

And many golden afternoons 
Have crowned my passing days. 


But ever will abide with me 
The lilies and the phlox, 

And the old garden full of bees 
And gramma’s hollyhocks. 





THF DANA MEETING-HOUSE, 


By A. 


=< EMOTE from the village, 
KON 


in the town of New 
Hampton, stands the 
Dana Meeting-house 
which reaches the one 
hundredth year of its age this fall, 
and which is truly a relic of by- 
gone days. It is located in a wild 
and romantic place, surrounded by 
the ancient homesteads of its build- 
ers, and where even the roadside 
and the forests seem to impress one 
with a sense of the antiquity of the 
place. 

The exterior of the building itself 
is of ancient design. Three en- 
trances, one from the front and one 
from each end, admit to the building. 
Over the front entrance juts a por- 
tico of rude workmanship. The win- 


IBS 


Chester 


NEW HAMPTON. 
Clark. 


dows are placed high as if to confine 
the attention of the worshiper with- 
in instead of allowing his thoughts 
to revert to the affairs of the world 
without. 

One must go inside, however, to 
see this ancient edifice under the 
most favorable circumstances. Here 
everything except the simple means 
for lighting and heating is of an 
ancient pattern. The pews are large 
spaces enclosed by rails which are 
supported by rounds standing on a 
more substantial base of old growth 
pine boards. Around these enclos- 
ures, on all sides except where 
entrance is made through a gate, 
run rude seats of uncushioned pine 
boards. Thus the backs of the seats 
are rigidly perpendicular. These en- 
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closures were originally designed for 
separate families and a few mani- 
festly for very large families. Some 
kindly disposed person of late has 
obtained the names of those who 
occupied these enclosures in the 
past and has tacked a card with the 
name of its former occupant on each 
pew for the information of those who 
now visit the place. 

Among these names are those of 
many of the oldest and best-known 
families of the town. These names 
Daniel Smith and 
Caleb Ames, Joseph Young, Robert 
Huckins, Deacon John MHuckins, 
James Flanders, Page Smith, Zebu- 
lon Gordon, Benjamin Hanaford, Dr. 
Simeon Dana, Elder Samuel Thomp- 
son, Deacon Nathaniel Drake, Simeon 
Smith, John Smith, Daniel Randlett, 


are as follows: 


Jonathan Dow, Joseph Smith, Darius 
G. Drake, James Howe, Stephen S. 
Magoon, Ira Gordon, Jacob Drake, 


0 


Winthrop Y. Hanaford, Eben Howe, 
Benjamin Magoon, John Gordon, 
Elder Josiah Magoon, Samuel P. 
Smith and Timothy Dalton, Rufus 
Prescott, Henry Y. Simpson, Abra- 
ham Drake, Levi Smith. 

The pulpit is raised to be above 
the heads of the congregation, and is 
a long, narrow enclosure, reached by 
a flight of stairs from the front. 
Immediately in front of the pulpit is 
a seat facing the congregation, de- 
signed to be occupied by the ruling 
elders. 

The story of the establishment of 
this church is an interesting one. 
New Hampton was originally a part 
of that gore of land, including also 
Centre Harbor, purchased by Gen. 
Jonathan Moulton in 1765 of Gov- 
ernor Wentworth, the purchase price 
being an ox fattened for the purpose 
and decorated with a British flag. 
Ten years later the first inhabitants 


Interior of the Dr. Dana Meeting-house 
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came, and 1777 the town 
incorporated. These early 
were Congregationalists, and June 
8, 1789, began the erection of the 
first church building. Funds not 
being available the town came to the 
rescue and finished the edifice on 
condition that it should be used for 
town purposes. This building still 
The denomination which 


in was 


settlers 


stands. 


began its erection has ceased to ex- 
ist as a working factor in the town, 


The Old T 


but the town-meetings are still held 
in the old building each year. 

There were some, however, among 
the early settlers who were not 
pleased with ‘the idea of a paid 
ministry ; and when, in 1799, Rev. 
Winthrop Young, of Canterbury, a 
preacher of the then recently formed 
denomination of ‘‘ Freewill Antipedo 
Baptists,” came to town and preached 
to them they readily accepted his 
doctrines, and January 6, 1800, or- 
ganized a church of sixty-four mem- 
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bers. The Congregationalists were 
now fully aroused, and at the town- 
meeting held March 20, the town 
voted to settle the Rev. Mr. Hibbard 
as the first regular minister in the 
town. The Freewill Baptists voted 
against this, but being outnumbered 
they entered the following protest at 
an adjourned meeting held May 5: 


To the Selectmen of New Hampton 
Whereas, you have lately called a meeting 
and voted to raise a certain sum of money to 


hire preaching in said town, this is, therefore, 
to certify that we, the subscribers, have no 
fellowship with raising money to pay those 
who preach for hire, or divine for money ; and 
as the constitution we live under gives liberty 
of conscience, we wish to continue a free peo- 
ple, and desire you not to tax us with any part 
of such sum or sums, as may be raised for such 
use, as we are determined not to pay it. 


This protest, couched in 
strong language, was granted. 
The new organization, however, 
had no regular place in which to 
hold their services. For a number of 
months meetings were held at private 


such 
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houses and even in barns, as was 
oftentimes the custom with the early 
settlers. The town very reluctantly 
granted the use of the meeting-house 
of the New Durham 
Quarterly Meeting with which the 
church had united. The re- 
ligious flame now raging beyond the 
control of the established church was 


undoubtedly fanned by the zealous 


for a session 


new 


preaching of the early fathers who 
met there on this occasion. The 
church grew, and, at about this time, 
the building a new 
meeting-house began to be agitated. 
In the fall of 1800 another church 
edifice was begun. 


question of 


This edifice is 
Al- 
though in May of this same year, 


the old Dana Meeting-house. 


when an assessment was made on all 
the churches of the denomination, 
New Hampton paid an amount ex- 
ceeded by only two other churches, 
yet the new organization was poor 
and for four years the building was 
without seats other than those made 
from a few pine boards placed around 
the walls. After the lapse of this 


time the present unique pews were 


put into place. The building was 
now complete, and was dedicated in 
1805. 

The accounts of the meetings held 
here in the early days are very 
interesting. The following from Rev. 
I. D. Stewart’s History of the Free- 
will Baptists tells of the session of 
the New Durham Quarterly meeting 
held here May 20, 1801: 


About forty Christian friends, on their way 
through Laconia, had fallen into the company 
of each other, and arrived at the farm house of 
Samuel Crockett just before noon. He kept 
“pilgrim’s tavern’? and would have them all 
stop and dine. Two hotrs were spent in either 
cooking, eating, singing, prayer, or devout 
conversation; when man and beast being re- 
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freshed, they journeyed onward to the Mere- 
dith church where a meeting was held in the 
orchard of Deacon Pease. By the time they 
were ready to depart the next morning, the 
procession numbered one hundred stroug, all 
on horseback, constituting an imposing and 
holy cavalcade. Randall led the van and a 
couple of hours’ ride brought them to the place 
of meeting. As they approached, all united in 
a song of praise. The hills and woods re- 
sounded with the song and the effect upon 
themselves and those at the house of God, who 
bade them welcome, was peculiarly impres- 
The meeting of business soon com- 
menced, and “the most beautiful order was ob- 
served through the whole audience," of five 
hundred in number. As they reassembled the 
next day, it is said that ‘‘the glory of God so 
filled the house that there was no room to 
enter upon business for the space of two hours 
and upwards. The scene was indescribably 
glorious.”’ 


sive. 


Elder Benjamin Randall, who was 
the founder of the denomination, 
came here again in January, 1805, to 
attend the quarterly meeting. So 
great was the power of his preaching 
that the congregation listened ‘‘ until 
dark.’’ Here also came, in 1811, 
John Colby, the young and talented 
David Marks, 
travels in the interest of the church 


itinerant. whose 
encompassed many states, was at the 
yearly meeting held here in 1832, 
and preached in a nearby grove. 
Other preachers of note have come 
here from time to time but none has 
left a deeper impression than those 
who spent their lives in this town. 
First and foremost among these 
stands Simeon Dana, the preacher- 
physician, whose name has been per- 
petuated by being attached to the 
church. Dr. Dana was a native of 
Lebanon, having been born there in 
1776. Unlike a large per cent. of 
the Freewill Baptist clergy of that 
time, he was well educated, having 
been a student at Dartmouth. When 
a young man of twenty-two years he 
came to New Hampton to take up 
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the practice of his professson, or, ‘‘ if 
the people desired it, to teach a dis- 
trict school, singing school, or danc- 
ing school.’’ Soon afterwards he 
was converted under the labors of 
Elder Young, and December 8, 1803, 
was ordained in company with Josiah 
Magoon. From this time until his 
death in 1853, a period of fifty years, 
he continued to minister to the spir- 
itual needs of this and surrounding 
communities. Wherever he went, 
whether to nurse the sick or preach 
the gospel, he was looked upon as a 
model of true manhood by his large 
circle of acquaintances. One of Dr. 
Dana's sons, John A. Dana, became 
a noted physician, practising at Ash- 
land, and was also quite closely iden- 
tified with the Free Soil movement 
and well known 
Inheriting this 


in musical circles. 


latter talent, his 


daughter, Mrs. Martha Dana Shep- 
ard, is now one of New England’s 
best known pianists. 

Rev. Josiah 
above, was eighteen years the senior 
of Dr. Dana, having been born in 


Magoon, mentioned 


Kingston, January 23, 1758. He 
fought gallantly through the War for 
Independence, and among other en- 
gagements was present at the capture 
of Ticonderoga. In 1793 he settled 
at New Hampton. Being ordained, 
he preached in turn with Dr. Simeon 
Dana and Rev. Thomas Perkins at 
the home church, and also itinerated 
in the neighboring towns of New 
Hainpshire, Vermont, and Maine. 
At the close of his life he was in his 
eighty-third year. 

Rev. Thomas Perkins was well 
known not only in New Hampton 
and vicinity, but throughout the 
state. For eleven years he was a 
member of the New Hampshire legis- 
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lature, where he gained a reputation 
as a man of sound judgment and of 
the highest integrity. The town 
also honored him with seventeen 
elections to the board of selectmen. 
Elder Perkins was a native of Haver- 
hill, Mass., where he was born Feb- 
ruary 22, 1783. On his thirteenth 
birthday he came, with his father, to 
New Hampton. Here under the 
preaching of Elder Young he was 
converted but was not ordained until 
1816, although he had been preach- 
ing for a number of years. Habitu- 
ally in the various quarterly and 
yearly meetings of the denomination 
his thoughtful countenance was 
looked upon with confidence, and 
his well-weighed words of counsel 
carried a deep and lasting influence. 
Six times he was called to act in the 
general conference of the denomina- 
tion, and here also he was looked upon 
with the same high esteem. Modest 
and unassuming in his manner, ‘‘ his 
light was unlike that of the blazing 
comet, but very like the clear, pure, 
silver star that is never dim.”’ 

Another of the converts of Elder 
Young in the memorable revival of 
1799, was Samuel Thompson. He, 
too, afterwards became a preacher, 
being ordained in 1836. He was in 
the legislature of 1811 and 1812, rep- 
resenting New Hampton.  After- 
wards he represented Holderness, his 
native town, for two terms. 

For many years after its organiza- 
tion the Dana church was remarkably 
prosperous for one located in a farm- 
ing community. Many years saw a 
large annual addition to its member- 
ship, but as the first three quarters 
of a century drew to a close it had 
suffered much by the death of many 
of its most staunch supporters and 
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the removal of others to a different 
part of the country. 
the early seventies it transferred its 
membership to the Freewill Baptist 
church, organized at the village when 
New Hampton Institution passed from 
the control of the Baptists to that of 
the Freewill Baptists. 

Yet services are still held here each 


Therefore, in 


Sunday, sometimes conducted by the 
pastor of the village church, some- 
times by a student from the Institu- 
tion, or often by a visitor in the town. 
Among these last was the late Rev. 
Adoniram Judson Gordon, D. D., the 
of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist church of Boston, who 


lamented pastor 
returned here to his native town each 
summer to breathe the pure air of its 
hills and vales. As a boy he had 
visited the sacred edifice, and as age 
grew upon him he loved to gaze upon 
its antique architecture. Here he 
preached sermons such as thousands 
came to hear in his city church. 
Nor was he lacking in auditors at 
this place, for from miles around the 
citizens came to listen to the noted 
divine. 
resting on the building erected under 


But the burden of years was 


such great difficulties by the devout 
Christians of early days and lest no 


other should take the work of repairs 


in hand Dr. Gordon himself contri- 
buted his money and influence to its 
preservation. It was newly clap- 
boarded and shingled and otherwise 
repaired, but the individuality of the 
building was preserved in every de- 
tail. It now stands with all the im 
pressiveness that a hundred years can 
give to greet the traveler who comes 
from far and near to view this ancient 
home of religion. 











GOODMAN KEYZAR. 
By George Roby Bennette. 


The streams of old Pentucket flow 
By bend and grove and nook. 
The waters dance in wild Hoghill, 
Fair Darby laughs to turn its mill, 
But not like these Deep brook. 


With movement slow and silently, 
It glides between its banks, 
Through smiling meadows sweet with hay, 
Or alders dark, where wild things stray, 
And trees in stately ranks. 


It winds about the wooded slope 
Of Misery’s lonely hill, 
And flows through Barcelona’s wood, 
By bend where crooked oak once stood, 
And on by Kimball’s mill. 


The speckled trout once loved full well 
Its shady woodland springs, 
And where it skirts the meadow bright, 
The wild duck tarried in its flight 
To rest its tired wings. 


Two hundred years or so ago, 

No white man’s foot had stirred 
Those lonely woods; nor paused to dream 
Beside the darkly flowing stream ; 

No English voice been heard. 


The redman knew its sylvan depths, 

Where hid the startled deer, 
Wild game birds through its shadows played, 
The lone wolf to its coverts strayed, 

His savage whelps to rear. 


To its lone banks one bright spring day, 
A sturdy wanderer came, 

With store of leather, russet brown, 

And last and hammer weighted down, 
John Keyzar was his name. 
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On southern slope of Misery’s mount 
A canvas tent he reared ; 

And as he labored day by day, 

He passed the lonely hours away 
In peace, and nothing feared. 


His leather, moistened in the stream, 
Upon his knee he wrought. 

The folks in old Pentucket town 

Wore shoes that Keyzar brought them down, 
With woodland fancies fraught. 


And as he worked the leather round, 
And handled awl and thread, 

’Neath sturdy blows the lapstone rang, 

While many a stirring hymn he sang 
Woke echoes overhead. 


A Canty man was Goodman John, 
And famed for feats of strength ; 
‘Tis said he jumped an oxcart o’er, 
And seized a man by his own door 
And threw him twice his length. 


From old Pentuck to Boston town 
He ran in one short night, 

And back again, before the dew, 

On grass that by the wayside grew, 
Had dried in morning’s light. 


A man of curious fancy, he 
Had many a saying quaint, 

He loved the shady forest’s gloom, 

Its sunny dells where wild flowers bloom, 
Its freedom from restraint ; 


The gentle winds of summer time, 
The crashing thunder loud, 
Faint rosy tints that morning’s flush, 
The midday’s heat, and twilight’s hush, 
The sunshine and the cloud. 


The speckled rovers of the pools 
Were by his cunning wooed, 
And hill and wood gave many a thing, 
With sparkling water from the spring, 
To furnish daily food. 
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One morning in late summer time, 
Long ere the sun appeared, 

He left his tent beside the stream, 

And, guided by the moon’s pale beam, 
For far Pentuck he steered. 


He strode across the timbered ridge, 

And skirted round the crown 
Of Sweetser’s height. Crossed Darby’s brook, 
Up Pecker’s hill, where he could look 

Down on the sleeping town. 


He passed the lonely garrison, 
All rapt in slumber deep, 
And reached the river’s wooded shore, 
When night is darkest, just before 
The day began to peep. 


About him stretched the forest dim, 
Filled full of sleepy life ; 

The hush of morning’s early hour 

Lay over tree and bush and flower, 
With woodland incense rife. 


On his right hand the waters ran, 
Swift flowing to the sea ; 

Below, the sieeping village lay 

Beside the river’s winding way, 
From fear and caution free. 


What ’s this that checks his swinging stride, 
A sudden sense of fear, 

Foreshadow of impending woe, 

The coming of an unseen foe, 
Or footsteps drawing near? 


He glides behind a sheltering tree 
And sees with straining eye 

A hundred shadowy forms appear, 

Their every look a thing to fear, 
As, one by one, pass by. 


With painted face, and scalplock grim, 
In single file they stride ; 

Keen tomahawk and gun in hand, 

And scalping knife in each waistband, 
They through the forest glide. 
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From their far land beyond the lakes, 

A French and Indian band, 
Down through the summer, winding came, 
To bring disaster, death, and flame, 

Upon the English land. 


On hellish errand they were, bent, 
To find it sleeping sound, 
With fiery torch and murderous hand, 
To strike Pentucket from the land, 
Their old time hunting-ground. 


Now Goodman John, the time has come 
To test your vaunted speed, 

Below you stand a score of homes, 

Unconscious that the foeman comes, 
Now haste thee in their need ! 


Like hunted deer he speeds along, 

Until the town he spies ; 
«From house to house with flying feet 
And hurried knock, nor paused to greet, 


ar 


The Indians come,’’ he cries. 


And when a little later on 
The savage foe alarmed, 


And painted forms with warwhoop loud, 
About the little village crowd, 
They found it fully armed. 


Each log-built house a fortress was, 
By sturdy yeoman manned ; 
And answering yell and death-winged ball, 
Caused many a red-skinned foe to fall, 
And drove the murderous band. 


Back to their homes behind the lakes 
Returned the savage crew, 
And for.a time Pentucket town, 
Beside the river nestled down, 
In peace and plenty grew. 


In gratitude to Goodman John, 
They gave a vote of thanks, 

Of common land a goodly store, 

A hundred acres less or more, 
Near Deep brook’s shady banks. 
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For many years he lived thereon, 
With children half a score, 

And his descendants to this day 

About the lonely hillside play, 
Where stood his tent, of yore. 


A century and a half has flown 
On time’s relentless wing, 
The Indians with the years have fled, 
And murmuring pine trees overhead 
Their lonely requiem sing. 


But still his well-remembered fame, 

In song and stories taught, 
The quaint and wondrous things he told, 
His journeys long and actions bold, 

The warning that he brought. 


On Misery's mount the lonely winds 
About his hearthstone moan, 

Deep brook flows by with silent rush, 

From out the wood the bird songs gush, 
But human life has flown. 


Pentucket town still stretches down 
Beside the river clear, 

But it is now a city proud, 

With streets in which the busy crowd 
No more the savage fear. 


About it still the sheltering hills 
In smiling beauty stand, 
While stately buildings rising nigh, 
With beauteous homesteads make it vie 
With fairest in the land. 


Beyond the hills lie smiling fields, 

And sweet wild waters dance, 
The quaint old names about them cling, 
And over lake and hillside fling 

A glamour of romance. 





COUNT 
By Charles 


(esses) MID the austere environ- 
ments of a simple village 
in 


Colonial Massachu- 


setts, just as the eigh- 
teenth century had half 
its course, was born a child of 
Puritan parents, who in after life was 
to become one of the famous men of 
all history. 


Tun 


So wonderful and so va- 
ried were the characteristics of that 
child that we may well believe that 
the Graces stood around his cradle. 
Surely if there ever was an occasion 
summoning the fairies from ideal re- 
treats, that occasion might have been 
seen at Woburn March 26, 1753. 

In a land with never a castle and 
never a knight, in a community as 
primitive as it was lovely, the fabled 
spirits played as pretty a drama as 
ever the storied and illuminated East 
had ever seen. Out of the wild en- 


1An address before the Colonial Dames of New 
Joseph B. Walker at Concord, June 17, 1599. 


RUMFORD. 


R. Corning. 


tanglement of the forest the fairies 
constructed a palace and within its 
walls of fantasy they brought their 
favored offspring. Gifts precious to 
the gods, they lavished on the. sleep- 
ing boy and in unseen train they filed 
about the favorite, each whispering 
in his ear the secret of human achieve- 
ment. 

Never in the Western Empire had 
fate shown more prodigality or be- 
stowed its gifts more becomingly. 
Rarely indeed, have the attractions 
of mind been more closely allied with 
the beauties of body than in the case 
of this genius. No wonder then that 
qualities so rare should have been 
displayed so early and that the career 
of Benjamin Thompson should have 
been marked with brilliant achieve- 
ment. Childhood had scarcely given 
way to youth before we see the mani- 


Hampshire, convened at the residence of the Hon. 
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festations of that superb mentality. 
Whether that impetuous current of 
intellect could have been turned 
aside or partly confined by circum- 
stances and environments need not 
give us trouble. Happily it was that 
the barriers of his early days were so 
easily overcome and that despite the 
discouragement of poverty, his soul 
was not chilled nor his ambitions 
dulled. The education common to 
that period was undertaken, then fol- 
lowed a brief experience in mercan- 
tile life, his entrance into the office of a 
prosperous merchant of Salem. In 
1769 we see the young man enter the 
counting-house of Hopestill® Capen, 
one of the pillars of Boston commerce. 
It is evident that the apprentice was 
by no means negligent of personal 
appearance and becoming accom- 
plishments, for he purchases small 
clothes, owes for a seat in church, and 
begins taking lessons in French. 

Two years later, with personal 
means somewhat enlarged through 
school teaching, Thompson sets his 
mind seriously towards the profession 
of medicine by enrolling himself as a 
student in the office of Dr. Hay of 
Woburn. It was at this time that 
his friend, Loammi Baldwin, secured 
permission not only for himself but 
for Thompson as well to attend lec- 
tures on chemistry at Harvard, given 
by Prof. John Winthrop. This was 
surely another manifestation of the 
Graces’ favor, and all through the 
summer of 1771 the two young men, 
both destined to add new lustre to 
science, walked blithely over the 
eight miles of intervening highway 
from Woburn to Cambridge. If 
bread was ever cast on the waters to 
return weighted with gifts in years to 
come, it was in this instance. 


COUNT RUMFORD. 


With becoming gratitude for this 
privilege of his youth, Count Rum- 
ford in after times made that splendid 
donation to Harvard which exists to- 
day in fulness of purpose. As a 
punctuation mark in his career let us 
stop to read a set of brief rules which 
the young student prescribes for his 
own observance. The date of this 
self-inflicted discipline is not clear, 
but 1772 would not be far amiss. 

‘*From eleven to six, sleep. Get 
up at six and wash my hands and 
face. From six to eight exercise one 
half and study one half. From eight 
till ten, breakfast, attend prayers, 
etc. From ten to twelve, study all 
the time. From twelve to one, dine, 
etc. From one to four, study con- 
stantly. From four to five, relieve 
my mind by some diversion or exer- 
cise. From five till bedtime, follow 
what my inclination leads me to; 
whether it be to go abroad or stay at 
home and read either anatomy, physic, 
or chemistry, or any other book I 
want to peruse.’’ 


It would not be incorrect to accept 
this code of action as true of his whole 


life. His vigorous mind like his ath- 
letic body needed constant exercise 
and one may search in vain to find a 
single mental waste spot in his long 
career. Even as a school boy, not 
alone by the kindly traditions of the 
time but by the more authoritative 
records, he is describe as full of in- 
ventions and experiments, putting to 
the test those hidden powers which 
were soon to charm the world. Asa 
strange coincidence, too, we are told 
of how narrowly he escaped disfigure- 
ment by the sudden explosion of some 
fireworks he had made in honor of the 
repeal of the stamp act. 

Ambition urges him on and he be- 
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comes a schoolmaster at Bradford, near 
Haverhill; but he is scarcely identi- 
fied with that village when a siren 
call from the wilderness sounds in his 
ears and fate has set its trap. A little 
frontier settlement bursting into life 
on the graceful uplands between the 
winding Merrimack and the dark zone 
of untouched forest is in need of a 
teacher, and Timothy Walker, son of 
the first minister, sets out to find one. 
To him the name of young Thompson 
is not unknown, they are relatives, 
and soon they are to be more closely 
bound. They meet, a bargain is 
made, and all unconsciously Concord 
soon welcomes her 
citizen. 


most illustrious 
Truly the Graces must have 
presided at his cradle. A splendid 
study of manhood he presents. Nearly 
six feet in height, handsome in regu- 
lar features, with bright blue eyes 
and dark auburn hair. 
cular and graceful, 


Lithe, mus- 
fascinating in 
speech, polished in manner, agreea- 
ble, cultured, and winning. May we 
not see him now standing on the meet- 
ing-house green conversing with Colo- 
nel Walker, who points out to him the 
perplexing boundaries of old Rumford 
and explains the meaning of the new 
name, Concord. May we not imagine 
the warm welcome as the young stu- 
dent paused on the threshold of the 
parsonage and took the hand of his 
venerable patron and friend. 

May we not, indeed, discern in this 
ancient dwelling, more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight years ago, 
more than a parsonage, more than a 
home, and may it not have seemed to 
the young stranger the ideal of that 
pertect structure called by the poet, 
‘* love’s fev’rous citadel.’’ 

In this mansion, so changed in 
everything save its unbroken line of 
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distinguished and hospitable owner- 
ship, came young Benjamin Thomp- 
son at the age of barely nineteen 
years. It was a period of public 
peace and social happiness; the con- 
troversy with Massachusetts ‘over the 
Bow charter had been lately adjusted 
and in token of its conclusion a new 
and attractive name had been given 
to the old plantation. 

Rumford had yielded to Concord in 
the official nomenclature only to be 
rescued and transmitted on in brightest 
significance by the handsome young 
schoolman from down the river. 

Concord village in 1772 presented a 
picture of pastoral beauty, watched 
over by the little aristocracy of spirit- 
ual teaching and intellectual leader- 
ship already impressive in their sim- 
plicity. 

Singularly acceptable must have 
been the coming of this bright-eyed 
stranger to a scene like this, and that 
the stranger felt it is proved by his 
reminiscences in after years. Fate 
was at his side and whispered the old, 
old story in his willing ears. And 
now begins Concord’s first romance. 
Those bright eyes soon rested on a 
daughter of the house of Walker, a 
lady in lonely but not inconsolable 
state, a widow but recently bereaved. 
On a larger stage and amid a more 
ceremonious community, Mrs. Rolfe 
might have aspired to the hand of 
the proudest leader, for she was 
young, rich, and socially the peer of 
any within even the charming vice- 
regal circles of Portsmouth. In No- 
vember, 1772, Benjamin Thompson 
and Sarah Walker Rolfe were mar- 
ried. 

Proud of her handsome husband, 
the curricle of amusing history is 
brought forth and away they go to- 
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wards the magnet spot of Colony 
times, Strawberry Bank by the sea. 
Benjamin Rolfe, the lady’s former 
husband, was a social and political 
leader, a royal councillor and an inti- 
mate of John Wentworth, governor of 
the Province. What then could be 
more fitting than a revisit to the Ports- 
mouth court with circumstances so 
pleasing. The governor himself had 
had his love exploit with fair widow 
Atkinson and perhaps he saw some- 
thing similar in the newly wedded 
pair that stood in his presence ona 
late day in November, 1772. John 
Wentworth, one of the lovable char- 
acters of our prerevolutionary period, 
was fascinated at once by the mani- 
fold attractions of the young bride- 
groom, nor did he hesitate to signify 
his appreciation by a most unusual 
mark of favor. 

If we all believed in the tenets 
vouchsafed by predestination, as in- 
deed some of us do believe, we should 
discern in that gracious official act a 
distinct and irrevocable influence on 
Benjamin Thompson. From that 
hour the die is cast and the blushing 
teacher is moulded into the man of 
the world, of the world and for the 
world. Governor Wentworth forth- 
with commissioned Thompson as 
major in the second regiment of the 
King’s Militia, a proceeding wanting 
precedent, an honor surpassing favor- 
itism. Not yet of age yet ranking 
more than one officer that had fought 
with Abercrombie and Wolfe, and 
ranged with Robert Rogers. 

From that hour Thompson became 
the full fair target of jealousies and 
heartburnings, for to the rough soldiers 
of the day, the new major seemed a 
courtier, a fop, and a strutting up- 
start. 
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Nor indeed was this feeling con- 
fined to the militia. To the people 
at large, unable to comprehend intel- 
lectual gifts so dazzling or to estimate 
correctly a deportment so manly and 
so polished, Thompson was looked 
upon as a pretender and as the very 
vanity of vanities. 

But events soon rushed like storm 
clouds to cover the land and to leave 
wreckage everywhere. As the gale 
first smites lofty turrets and imposing 
oaks, so that storm of passion and 
revolution sweeping with resistless 
sovereignty caught in its mighty 
arms those that sought to stay it. 
Benjamin Thompson was in the path 
of the tempest and it overwhelmed 
him. Yet no evidence impeaches his 
integrity or stains his birthright. 
The jealousy of the times struck at 
him and drove him from home and 
hearth. The Committee of Safety 


ransacked his papers, interrogated 
him face to face, sought in every way 
to prove him a traitor, and failed. 

I do not believe that Benjamin 
Thompson did aught to injure his 


native land. He begged that defin- 
ite charges should be made, yet none 
was offered, but we see now that 
nothing could have saved him. Re- 
lentless hatred hatched from jealousy 
and suspicion had done its work and 
the tyrant, public opinion, decreed 
his banishment. 

In August, 1775, a tender letter 
passes from him to his respected 
father-in-law, and shortly after he 
who was to confer such undying 
fame on America had quitted his na- 
tive land. What is meant for the 
world cannot be kept from the world, 
sober seclusion soon becomes selfish- 
ness, and in Thompson’s case as in 
Franklin’s, opportunity and liberty 
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were indispensable to mature and em- 
phasize his rare gifts of intellect. 
Again Fate points the way and 
Europe not America becomes the 
theater of his splendid capacities. 
Born to fascinate and possessing the 
key and neither 


golden password 


portals nor society withstand his ad- 


mission. Like a bright light across 
the darkness of night was his entrance 
King 
Stupidity was relieved by 


into the cabinet councils of 
George. 
his presence, but a thousand like him 
could not lessen the bigotry or the 
blunders of the ministry. And so the 
war went on. 

Thompson was now a lieutenant- 
colonel in the English Army, and as 
an under secretary he entered the office 
of his friend, Lord George Germaine, 
Colonial secretary in charge of the 
war. During these years Thompson 
pushed forward numerous experi- 
ments in gunnery and gunpowder, 
testing cannon ranges on board royal 
frigates, and receiving everywhere 
the respectful attentions of men of 
rank and influence. In this interest- 
ing portraiture we are more than 
once perplexed with certain blem- 
ishes hardly superficial and with 
lines too hard to suggest mere acci- 
dent. Let us pass over that strange 
abandonment of wife and child in 
1775, let us vouchsafe no explanation 
of that sustained which a 
stroke of his pen might at any mo- 
ment have broken, nor let us make 
fruitless search for any message of 
endearment entrusted by Thompson 
to the willing medium of acquaint- 
ances and of prisoners of war passing 
constantly to and fro between London 
and the Colonies. Explanation has 
lost its force after all these years and 


promises no help. 
xxix—i4 


silence 
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How much more attractive would 
be that unique personality if we could 
forget that return to America in 1782. 
He comes to the land of his fathers 
not in quest of the abandoned, not as 
a bearer of conciliation, nor yet as 
one seeking to adjust burning differ- 
ences. Alas! he comes not as friend 
but as foe, in the bright uniform of 
the King’s Own, his breast glittering 
with royal decorations, and with 
sword unsheathed. Cornwallis had 
surrendered, but the war drags on. 
British opinion is at last correcting 
British blunders and the end is in 
sight. Yet we find our Concord 
schoolmaster high in favor and strik- 
ing blows for his king first in Caro- 
lina and then along the Jersey coast. 
He is now colonel of the King’s 
American Dragoons, and in August, 
1782, receives from the hands of 
Prince William Henry, afterward 
King William IV, a set of colors 
for his regiment. Early in 1783 
Colonel Thompson returns to Eng- 
land, hostilities having ceased. He 
remains an officer of the army, and 
the king’s permission permits him to 
visit the continent. Already his 
fame as a philosopher is abroad, and 
even then he is poised an arrow’s 
flight above the heads of his con- 
temporaries. His intercourse with 
casual men of travel is like the track 
of a meteor. Gibbon meets him and 
is straightway made captive; at 
Strasburg he attracts the instant at- 
tention of Prince Maximilian of 
Bavaria, then a field marshal in the 
French army, who gives him a letter 
of introduction to his uncle, the elec- 
tor. Again we behold Kindly Fate 
leading him: onward. Charles Theo- 
dore, elector of Bavaria, was charmed 
with his guest, nay more, he saw 
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with surpassing intuition the talents 
and accomplishments of the young 
officer, and soon suggested to him a 
position at the court in Munich. To 
accept that honor Thompson must 
ask permission of King George III. 
The English king was pleased at 
such preferment, and not only gave 
his royal permission but added to it 
a patent of knighthood. With half 
pay as colonel, and with his title, 
Sir Benjamin was in easy circum- 
stances, and presented the courtliest 
figure in all the court of fortune. 
At the age of thirty-one he entered 
the service of the elector between 
whom and himself, till the death of 
the former in 1799, there subsisted 
the closest of relations and the 
proudest of friendships. 

Seldom indeed has there been a 
genius combining in the highest de- 
gree the speculative and the practi- 
cal, but in this rare man we find it 
as perhaps never before. Rulers in 
time of war look to the man of action 
not to the philosopher, yet in this 
case the elector found both person- 
alities in a single man. Bavaria in 
those days was an important state in 
Europe, autonomy was one of her 
attributes, and her ruler was vicar of 
the holy Roman empire. Munich 
not then, as now, famed for magnifi- 
cence and ornamentation, was, never- 
theless, among the principal capitals 
of the continent, and was through 
circumstances arising from the French 
Revolution, of great weight in the 
uncertain balance of power. There 


amid surroundings wholly foreign, 
confronted with problems hard and 
untried, among a people strange in 
language, and stranger still in ra- 
cial characteristics, the gifted New 
never flinching, called 


Englander, 
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forth those extraordinary powers of 
intellect and will, and made himself 
literally the ruler of the country. 
His achievements at this period of 
his career constitute one of the most 
remarkable and interesting chapters 
of human biography. With a touch 
like magic he reformed the army, 
organized schools, started founderies 
for ordnance, reclaimed swamplands, 
introduced sanitary dwellings, pointed 
the way to industrial development, 
made homes for artisans, laid out 
public gardens, and stopped the curse 
of begging by process so thorough as 
to startle philanthropy with its suc- 
cess. And all these were accom- 
plished in years so few as to seem 
incredible. If Sir Benjamin had 
died in the hour of these triumphs, 
history would still have accorded to 
him a unique and dazzling station. 
He had already done enough to es- 
tablish his fame, yet during these 
years of ceaseless and successful 
achievements he continued those ex- 
periments in science which then and 
forever afterward made the whole 
world his debtor. No wonder his 
name was wafted to the uttermost 
confines of civilization, and that the 
proudest societies felt honored with 
his membership. On this lofty emi- 
nence, surrounded by all that was 
agreeable and inspiring, this singular 
unity of Buckingham and Richelieu 
remained for eleven years the petted 
and respected leader of his peers. 
Honors and ‘titles were lavishly 
bestowed on him, the order of Saint 
Stanislaus from the king of Poland, 
a membership in the Academy of 
Berlin, the office of privy councillor 
of state, a major-general’s commis- 
sion, and finally, in 1791, the rank 
of a count of the Holy Roman em- 
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pire. With becoming fidelity to the 
far away village in New Hampshire, 
where first he had lighted the lamp 
of success, he chose the name of 
Rumford as his titular right, and as 
Count Rumford he walks the ages. 

In September, 1795, Count Rum- 
ford left Munich for a time and took 
He 
was now without a rival in the realm 
of science and honors, and degrees 
were conferred upon him almost with- 
out number. During this period he 
visited Italy, meeting with princely 
welcome 


up his residence in England. 


wherever he journeyed. 
Ireland also had him for a guest and 
sent him away crowned with social 
laurels. It was also at this period 
that we behold the end of that long 
separation between father and daugh- 
ter, and see them at last reunited. 

Sarah had now reached the age of 
twenty-one years and was about to 
undergo as interesting an experience 
as any young lady of her time anda 
far more picturesque one than had 
maiden of 
Father and daughter re- 
mained together at the first visit for 
five years, Sarah returning to America 
in 1799. 

Affairs in Europe were rapidly 
gathering for turmoil and revolution, 
and the condition of Bavaria com- 
pelled the count to quit the agreeable 
life he was then leading and hurry 
towards Munich. Up to this point 
seen Rumford fulfilling 
every promise made by his fairy god 
mothers. We have seen the student, 
the lover, the friend of Governor 
Wentworth, the under secretary in 
the office of Lord Germaine, the colo- 
nel in the Carolinas, and withal the 
man of science. We are now to see 
him in a station surrounded by dan- 


ever befell an American 
her years. 


we have 
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gers and difficulties almost insuper- 
able ; we are to see how completely 
the fairies that stood near his cradle 
did their mysterious work by mixing 
with their gifts the courage of the 
hero and the spirit of the true ruler. 
In the spring of 1797 the flames of 
the French uprising had scorched 
nearly all central Europe; Navoleon 
was just coming on the stage, but the 
Directory was supreme, and under 
the Directory Moreau was leading a 
vast army through Germany. The 
strange texture of the Holy Roman 
Empire was tested as never before. 
Austria, the leader of the empire, was 
at war with France and sought to 
embroil Bavaria in the common 
Bavaria in her turn was 
mightily to maintain that 
neutrality which was soon to quit 
the continent for a whole generation. 
Munich was the vantage point of 
both combatants. The French were 
advancing rapidly to seize the city, 
while from the opposite 


cause. 
striving 


direction 
came the Austrians bound on captur- 
ing it with the object of checking 
Moreau and of compelling the elector 
to declare war against France. 

Chaos was impending. The elector 
fled into Saxony, flinging back the 
appointment of a council of regency 
with Rumford as its president. Rum- 
ford was at the same time made com- 
mander-in-chief of the army; in fact, 
he was virtual dictator. For months 
he was not only the absolute ruler of 
Bavaria; he was the most powerful 
man in Europe. France and the 
whole empire were bidding for his 
favor. Yet as in every juncture of 
his career, his head was unturned, 
his mind clear, and his resources in- 
exhaustible. He shut the gates of 
Munich and compelled the Austrians 
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to leave his territory ; he threatened 
death to any French trooper who 
came within the sacred zone. The 
danger was averted, the city was 
saved, the elector returned full of 
gratitude to his American savior. 
Any gift was at his feet. There 
was one honor high above all others 
that he craved; it was the ambassa- 
dorship to London. He was now 
forty-five years of age, and bore one 
of the most illustrious names in 
Europe. A residence in London as 
a member of the diplomatic corps 
would assure him a distinguished 
consideration while his fame as a 
man of science would attract to his 
house the choicest company of the 
capital. But King George III re- 
fused to receive Count Rumford as 
Bavarian ambassador on the ground 
that he was still a British subject. 
The decision was arbitrary, unjust, 
and insolent, but it was irreversable. 
If the truth be known jealousy and 
envy of Rumford’s preéminence were 
the cause of his rejection. Humilia- 
ting as this treatment was it passed 
asasummer’s cloud Rumford now 
became a citizen of the world, his at- 
tainments and his achievements were 
too superb for one country, so he 
scattered them over all. In 1799, 
this wonder master of the age gave 
to mankind that magnificent home of 
science, known as the Royal Institute 
of Great Britain. Splendid as its 
work has been, its array of alumni 
has been even more splendid. Hum- 
phrey Davy, Michael Faraday, and 
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John Tyndall were students in this 
institution. Davy, in 
protégé of the count. 
In this 
Adams, 


fact, was a 
same year, 1799, John 
president of the United 
States, instructed Rufus King, our 
minister at London, to offer the 
superintendency of the newly organ- 
ized military academy at West Point 
to Count Rumford. This was the 
atonement made by the American peo- 
ple to their most famous exile. In 
honors, and 
Rumford was without a peer. 


achievements, fame, 

Mu- 
nich, London, Paris, were his homes, 
and in each he enjoyed the intimacy 
of the highest in rank and station, 
even Bonaparte was an ardent ad- 
mirer and an intimate. 
spheres 
whole 


Two hemi- 
recognized his claims, the 
world offered him a home. 
Nature had yielded to him her se- 
crets; mankind had given to him 
its boundless devotion. Four great 
countries profited by his attainments 
England, France, 
the United States. 
Bavaria sees him in living reform, 
Great Britain knows him in her 
Royal Institute, the United States 
beholds him in his generous deeds 
He 
thought and deed. 


Germany, and 


for education. was king in 
His scepter was 
the magic wand of mind; his subjects 
were the children of men and their 
children’s childen. His realm grows 
in extent and influence year by year. 
His reign shall continue for it is 
founded on doing good to his fellow 


men. 


OMe rn— 
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TRUTH. 
“Great is Truth—and mighty above all things. Ask what thou wilt, Zerubbabel, and it 
shall be granted thee because thou art found wisest among thy companions.’’—Darius, King of 


Persia 


' Henry O. Kent. 


I’m asked to start again the mill, 
Grown rusty quite by long disuse ; 
To bid its product come at will 
An offering to my slighted muse. 


’Tis years ago since last its crank 
Moved round at poesy’s decree. 
The flowers that then bespread each bank, 


And blossomed on life’s morning lea, 


In memory’s gardens blossom still ; 
But the dull cares of daily life 

Have banished far my rhyming mill, 
As little useful in the strife. 


But kindly bid, I'll try anew 
If aught of former store remains : 

And yet perchance the grist, when through, 
Will poorly pay the miller’s pains. 


The peasant bard, ere yet his pen 


Had bade the words his thoughts determine, 
Said they might frame a song, and then 
With equal livelihood—a sermon. 


So I, without a chosen theme 

To which to beg my muse’s attention, 
E’en let her spur my halting brain 

To heed the subject she may mention. 


Perhaps few words are ever new 
That tell of honor, faith, and right, 

That place the record of the true 
Plain in the walk of daily life. 


Perhaps, my verse may tell of Truth, 
The noblest attribute and best ; 
The pregnant source of happy youth, 
The peaceful cause of aged rest. 


1 Written July, 1866, in response to the request of a local society of ladies, to be produced in a MSS. 
publication, and read on a gala night. 
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Truth in all things, in broadest sense 
Abhorrence of low art and fraud, 






That strips the mask from vile pretense 


And brings in time a sure reward ! 


Truth is a jewel that outshines 
The garish tinsel of deceit ; 


That in the labyrinth of life’s mine 


Illumes the path for honor’s feet. 


Truth is a maiden—radiant, fair, 


Whose presence tests the murky soul 
As diamonds by prescience sure 


Reveal the poison in the bowl. 


Based upon Truth, the life conformed 
To her, its patron, will succeed— 


As bars of sunshine rend the storm, 


Revealing glories overhead. 


Take my poor rhyme, an humble strain, 
And twine it as a votive wreath 


Around the brow of Truth, whose name 


OLD 





JHE old meeting-house is 
in the past. No stout 
timber of its frame has 
a visible form, for each 
sound piece has been 
carted to another locality. A few 
stones of its foundation remain to 
mark where it stood, and we can 
still trace the boundary of those 
walls reared with so much care and 
pride by the Puritan fathers of the 
beautiful hamlet. Soon, however, 
the tempest and other leveling in- 
fluences will also destroy the few 
sacred vestiges that remain. 

But the little enclosure of ‘‘ God's 





Is pledge of honor, gage of faith ! 


MEETING-HOUSE 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 
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Acre’’ within the grounds, where 
lie the peaceful sleepers, some of 
whom are so dear to me and mine, 
is still intact, and loving hearts and 
willing hands will long give it faith- 
ful care. 

The chemist, Nature, will work to 
memorialize yet a little longer the 
spot once sacred to holy ministra- 
tions, and a tracery of more luxuri- 
ant grass on the little common will 
mark the site of the old fane. The 
rural structure will vanish utterly to 
the eye of sense, but will it be really 
gone—completely annihilated ? 

It is a law of the material world 
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that nothing dies. The wreath of 
smoke that ascends like the phantom 
of the burning pyre is only the re- 
solving of that pyre into other ele- 
ments, and each particle of the mass 
The rain 
that bathes the plant in beauty has 
coursed its way through innumerable 
ages, and may have listened to the 
morning stars singing in the dawn of 
time. no death 
the changes of material being—no 


re-appears in other forms. 


There is amongst 
death to the soul, passing along the 
Is then the 
old meeting-house, almost for a cen- 
tury overlooking the lake that now 
shines in autumnal beauty,—is that 
edifice perished and gone forever? 


stages of its immortality. 


The men and women of old Suna- 
pee, who worshiped there in earlier 
days, have long since departed, and 
the gray heads of its latter time are 
laid asleep in yonder burial place. 
The last funeral I attended in the 
old that of a sturdy 
patriot, who, with his devoted com- 


church was 
panion, is resting near by until the 
trump shall sound. Mid-age, with 
its struggles and toils, has laid them 
down on that calm, green field, and 
those who were young now bear the 
silvery ensigns of the closing war- 
and the 


fare, few children of this 


quiet locality are passing rapidly 


along the same path. To these last 
two classes the old meeting-house is 
To them it is there, at 
times, lifting its head in the tranquil 
sunlight, still braving the storm and 
the thunderbolt, and there it will be 
until a few more 
then 
vanished. 


a reality. 


eyes are closed 


and all trace of it will have 
All trace of it will have vanished 
from the earth- 


the immaterial 


but in the ‘realm of 


life, in the world 
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where mind is not fettered and 
clouded by mortal vesture, will not 
that old temple be one of the mem- 
ories that even that higher life will 
not divide from the spirit? Has no 
sin been so rebuked within its walls 
that it cowered and fled, and left its 
victim ‘‘in his right mind,’’ and can 
that soul forget the circumstances of 
its awakening to the repudiation of 
that sin? Amidst thanksgiving that 
it was permitted to know and ex- 
piate its errors upon the earth, will 
there glide before it no shadow of 
the old fane that witnessed the peni- 
tent tear, and the turning to a better 
life? Has no hymn from that New 
Hampshire choir a power to rever- 
berate through that world where 
mortal ear is not, but where each 
hallowed emotion of the soul finds 
perpetuity and exaltation? Have 
no sympathies of kindred 
hearts, blended in lifelong harmony, 
endeared the scene of their holiest 
companionship the land whose 
portal only debars the false and the 
unholy ? And will not these pure 
and gentle reminiscences perpetuate 
the old temple, now gone, like all 
material 


” 


sacred 


in 


things, to assume new 
phases in the circle of ever-changing 
forms ? 

Though a native of another state, 
I loved this house of worship built 
by the early settlers. Though it was 
but a humble one, it stood near the 
shore of yonder lake where the lovely 
trees lift their low, billowy tones in 
unison with the rippling waves, and 
full in sight was the roof of the old 
home-farm so dear to my wife, and 
which I first saw from the top of the 
lumbering yellow stage-coach years 
before the railroad to Newport was 


laid in the adjacent valley. 
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And now, of all the voices that 
rose in prayer, in warning and in 
rebuke from the seats of the old 
meeting-house, and from that high 
pulpit with its quaint sounding- 
board, no echoes resound through 
our years. At the last, occasional 
ministrations supplied the humble 
pulpit, or the devoted Deacon Lear 
with a little band of godly men ex- 
horted within its walls. 

The old building had a colossal 
frame, broad aisles, and spacious 
It was near the center of a 
well-tilled district of believers, scat- 
tered among the openings in the 
forests and upon the breezy hill- 


pews. 


sides. 

No obstinate questioning of creeds 
in those times disturbed the peace of 
the church. No rebellious reason- 
ings ‘“‘like stumbling-blocks stood 
in the path of the believer.’’ All, 
we think, was plain, and harmony 
dwelt among the faithful. 

Near each door there was an in- 
clined platform of solid Sunapee 
granite, probably taken from or near 
the present fine quarry at the ‘‘ Har- 
bor.’’ Each stone rose to a con- 
venient height for mounting a horse 
at one end, and ascended at the other 
by good broad steps. In those early 
days the population were all eques- 
trian or pedestrian and 
blocks’’ were common. 

But we must not linger upon the 


‘* horse- 
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past. The dear old meeting-house 
has disappeared, and no fond greet- 
ings can sound again at its open 
doors. We lingered a few days since 
near the site where it stood, and 
nature had half veiled the scene with 
wild raspberry and other vines grace- 
fully bending in the wind, while the 
long luxuriant grass partly hid the 
débris and made a pleasing feature 
in the landscape. 

In fancy I heard words of sadness 
float upon the air, which seemed like 
an imploring appeal of mortal man to 
his Creator. ‘‘ Thy years are one 
eternal day, and must thy children 


” 


die so soon? And the vast space 
seemed to echo, ‘‘ So soon! ”’ 

A bright star twinkled in the 
fading splendors of the western skies 
as we turned away. 
temple of the past! 
melted and gone. The strong hands 
that reared thy substantial frame 
dust in yonder burial-ground. 
Would to God that their firm faith, 
their earnest devotion, and their sim- 
ple habits had a firmer place in the 
hearts of their descendants. Oh, that 
we in Mammon! 
refrained from bowing to 
success—that we did not love splen- 
dor so much! 


Farewell, old 
Thy @lory has 


are 


all believed less 
that we 


Those who worship in gorgeous 
temples and listen to costly music,— 
do they always heed as they should 
the God of spirits ? 
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MELINDA RANKIN. 


By Fane Hobart Tuttle. 


Scripture revised 


SAIN the 21st of March, 1811, 
in an isolated but beau- 











tiful section of the west- 





ern part of the town of 
Littleton, a child 
the little girl 
baby who was destined to carve an 





was 


born into world—a 


honorable name among her fellow 
men and win the crown of a life well 
spent. 

She was born into an harmonious 
Her cradle was 
the babble of a brook, while the trees 


whispered tender things of the future, 


environment. song 


and the lofty hills guarded her pro- 
tectingly from the knowledge of a 


and a inharmonious 
realm, where the sphere of action 
was man and not God con- 
structed, as all things would seem 
to hint within the little maid’s nar- 
row range of outlook. 

Nature sang songs and told secrets 
to the little lassie of the woods, and 
the juvenile recipient of the great 
dame's favor merited the confidence 
and imbibed something of the sturdy 
strength of nature in her own tem- 
perament, becoming a true nature 
lover and walking the devious paths 
of nature’s grand cathedral with un- 
derstanding in her heart and rever- 
ence for the great ordered Cosmos in 
her soul. 

Ask the survivor of a bygone 
day to picture this maid of the wild 


greater more 


made 


‘Let us now praise famous women." 


woods for you and he will draw a 
vivid representation of what Melinda 
Rankin was in later years when the 
child had grown to girlhood and the 
maiden had drawn near the point 
‘where the brook and river meet.”’ 
In this picture there will always be 
two strong characteristics depicted. 

the other sturdi- 
qualities that go 
hand in hand and support each other 
in the nature of 


One is self-reliance 
ness of purpose 
man and woman. 
This strength of will seems to have 
been inborn in Melinda Rankin, and 
femininity in certain ways was coun- 
ter-balanced by almost masculine ten- 
dencies in others. 

Historic records handed down from 
early time that the Rankins 
were prominently identified with lo- 
cal life. General Rankin, father of 
Melinda, mills on Rankin 
brook, the ruins of which are a fa- 
miliar landmark which the traveler 
of to-day meets on the road to Part- 
ridge lake, a favorite drive with the 
tourists who frequent the mountains 
during summer days. This General 
Rankin was a son of James Rankin, 
the pioneer representative of the 
name who came over from Glasgow 
the year the British blockaded Bos- 
ton harbor. 

Here amid the granite hills Me- 
linda Rankin passed the formative 
period of life, when impressions and 


show 


owned 
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influences shed their light upon her 
strong and resolute nature, and 
the sturdiness of purpose mentioned 
above entered into the guiding spirit 
of her life and aims. 

From the outset circumstances 
were against her, for books were 
limited and schoolhouses were few, 
and it was hardly deemed necessary 
for education to descend with its 
leavening inspiration upon woman- 
kind. There are in the world rare 
natures that are great enough to 
rise above environment, and Melinda 
Rankin’s was one of these. She 
possessed within a facility for gain- 
ing knowledge despite obstacles, and 
at the age of fourteen years she was 
given a teacher’s certificate. Her 
father’s library was limited, but she 
devoured every book on the shelves, 
and like Abraham Lincoln she read 
and re-read, grasping the matter from 
cover to cover and retaining it. 

In those days the accomplishments 
of woman were along domestic lines. 
A woman must know how to make 
bread light and white; she must 
know how to spin, to weave; to sew 
a seam with proficiency, to knit; to 
do all the things which come under 
the head of good housekeeping. 
Woman in those days was unknown 
in the public world, and rarely held 
an office, but Melinda Rankin, in 
reading the memoirs of Harriet New- 
ell, learned how useful one of her 
sex might become. by leading a life 
of devotion to the missionary cause. 

This book seems to have had a 
guiding influence on Melinda Ran- 
kin’s career. She pondered it in the 
quiet of the lonely mountain home, 
and more and more it was borne in 
upon her that what one woman could 
do another could perform as well. 


RANKIN. 


Why should not she, too, become a 
missionary ? 

It was not a case of the Hotten- 
tots abroad getting attention paid to 
their stockings while the stockings 
of the Hottentots at home lay for- 
gotten and neglected, for Melinda 
Rankin in her aspirations toward the 
work of an outside world did not 
allow home duties and cares to be 
forgotten. She was faithful in much; 
she was also faithful in little. She 
was a missionary in the neighbor- 
hood. One finds her proving in 
many a case of dire and distressing 
need a good Samaritan; the mark of 
her hand is traced in Sunday-school, 
in day school, in 


many a home 


throughout the community. 
In the year 1840, General Rankin 
met with reverses and lost his prop- 


erty. His daughters came to the res- 
cue and resolved that they would en- 
deavor to mend the fallen fortunes of 
the family by seeking the lucrative 
field of the West. 

One next finds Melinda Rankin 
with her two sisters in a Western 
school-room where all three earned a 
reputation as teachers of ability. In 
time Melinda was left alone in this 
educational work, her sisters marry- 
ing and resigning the positions which 
they had successfully filled. 

After teaching in Kentucky and 
Mississippi Miss Rankin accepted a 
position at Barton Institute, Ala- 
bama, that being in those early days 
the most popular educational institu- 
tion in the South. While acting as 
instructress in this institute, she 
made the turning point of her life. 
Reports of the war between Mexico 
and the United States came to her 
and made cognizant for the first time 
of the terrible condition of the Mexi- 
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can people, their moral servitude and 
benighted state, her heart was touched 
by the story and she longed to help 
them. 

Unable at that time to render any 
personal aid she wrote to missionary 
boards and urged upon them the nec- 
essity of help for the country, the 
nearest neighbor of the United States, 
but as a reply came the answer, ‘‘ We 
can do nothing for the people of Mex- 
ico until her laws are changed and a 
liberal government is_ established 
within her domains.’”’ 

Failing in this attempt, she wrote 
various missionary societies beseech- 
ing their aid for the unhappy coun- 
try, offering to undertake the mission 
herself and asking help to carry out 
the enterprise. 

At last disheartened at the prospect 
of receiving outside aid, she deter- 
mined to depend upon her own re- 
sources and enter the missionary field 
on her own responsibility. 

Without any definite idea of what 
she would do, she took a steamer at 
Vicksburg and sailed down the Miss- 
issippi, it seeming to her strong and 
prayerful nature that God’s voice was 
calling her to Mexico. This was in 
1847. She the 
steamer a gentleman who was seeking 


the year met on 
a teacher for the female academy at 
Huntsville, Texas, and at his sugges- 
tion, and with the thought that the 
unsettled condition precluded her 


from entering the country of Mexico 


at that time, she accepted the posi- 
tion. 
The years of her life at this time 


Huntsville was a 
quiet place and tranquility rather than 
excitement ruled. The chief event in 
her career at this point was the writ- 
ing of a little book which was called 


were uneventful. 
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‘*’Texas,’’ and in which she set forth 
the need of evangelical labors in 
Texas both for its own sake and on 
account of the adjacent country, 
Mexico. 

The book gives one an admirable 
idea of life in Texas at that period 
and is written with lucidity of des- 
cription and clearness of detail. 

It was not until 1852 that oppor- 
tunity was given her to enter the 
country which for so many years she 
had longed to help. 

‘* How slow the time 

To the warm soul that in the very instant 

It forms, would execute a great design.”’ 

At Brownsville, on the Rio Grande, 
for children. 
missionaries 


she opened a_ school 


Protestant were pre- 
vented by Mexican laws from taking 
up their abode within the country’s 
precinct and this strategy was need- 
ful. Bibles were distributed among 
the adults and in quiet but necessarily 
Miss Rankin 
sought to spread through the commu- 


unostentatious ways, 
nity the light and message of the 
Christian gospel. 

About this time when it seemed as 
though the desire and ambition of 
her life were to be realized, there ap- 
peared at Brownsville a disturbing 
force in the shape of several nuns and 
priests who came from merry France 
with the idea of erecting in Mexico a 
French convent. ‘The soil chosen by 
the newcomers was unfortunately 
within the town of Brownsville 
where already a sturdy seed had been 
implanted which promised a ripe har- 
vest. 

The undaunted 
by this sudden encroachment upon 
her field of activity and fired by 
characteristic zeal and energy of pur- 
pose, she resolved to maintain her 


seed-sower was 
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ground and battle for Protestantism. 
It was necessary to gain proper 
funds for the maintenance of a school 
which should in its strength of sup- 
port fully equal its rival in order to 
be successful. With this idea as an 
inspiring guide, Melinda Rankin left 
the town, allowing the French pro- 
moters to think she had been routed 
from the field, and sought the United 
States. From state to state she went 
soliciting financial aid and in four- 
teen months again entered Browns- 
ville. She found the convent erected 
and the French missionaries in full 
power. 

With an undaunted front and serene 
temper, this determined woman hired 
several 


apartments as_ school-rooms 
and opened a Protestant institution. 
In two months all the pupils who 


were formerly enrolled in her ranks 
had left the convent and returned to 
their old instructress, and in time 
mauy new students joined the classes. 

Mexican parents were desirous of 
having their children learn the Eng- 
lish language, which branch of study 
was rigorously taught in Miss Ran- 
kin’s school but which was not a part 
of the curriculum of the French con- 
vent. 

Persecution from the latter institu- 
tion naturally followed but this ceased 
within a short time, the Father Su- 
perior losing his life in a rough gale 
off the Mexican coast, and the con- 
vent after this tragic occurrence sub- 
siding into a non-ambitious state with 
power departed. 

When, in 1857, came the revolu- 
tion for religious freedom in Mexico, 
the people of the country began to 
call for Protestant literature. Then 
Melinda Rankin came forward. 
Books on the Protestant religion 


MELINDA RANKIN. 


were in great demand, and from the 
states she obtained the current liter- 
ature on the subject, acting as the 
agent for its distribution through 
Mexico. 

With the exception of occasional 
towns through Mexico, Miss Rankin 
remained at Brownsville until 1862. 
In the month of September of that 
year there came the command from 
the ruling board,—‘‘ You are in sym- 
pathy with a country called the 
United States, and are not in sym- 
pathy with Confed- 
eracy, and no teachers not in sym- 


the Southern 


pathy with us can be allowed to 


occupy that institution.’’ 

From the seminary which she her- 
self had founded, from the two hun- 
dred girl 
reared with 


students whom 
faithful 
obliged to part. 


had 
was 
A sin committed in 
the name of a mistaken patriotism. 


she 


zeal, she 


It was a grievous wrench, as a num- 
ber of time-worn letters testify. Just 
over the river to the town of Mata- 
moras the exile departed, teaching 
in this town until the year 1863, 
when owing to civil disturbances she 
sought the safety of the Federal 
lines, entering first the city of New 
Orleans. Here she found that Union 
women were sadly needed as nurses ; 
nearly every home in the city was a 
hospital for wounded soldiers, and 
Melinda Rankin, with vigorous con- 
stitution, clear head, and gentle 
hands, stepped into the breach. 

For two years she served in the 
capacity of ministering angel, solicit- 
ing delicacies for the fevered soldier, 
administering medicines, watching 
the couch of pain, and going from 
bedside to bedside with cheerful and 
unwearying patience. 

When the need of this work had 
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ceased Miss Rankin again entered 
the educational field, taking a posi- 
tion as principal of one of the first 
schools in the country opened for 
freedmen, but her first love was not 
forgotten, 1865, when the 
French invasion had been overcome 
and the again 


opened for missionary work, she re- 


and in 


country had been 
signed the lucrative position which 
she was then holding, and sought 
Brownsville, the scene of her early 
labors. 

The seminary had been materially 
injured by explosions and was de- 
molished past recognition. 

Beset by the old longing for mis- 
sionary work, she expended $200 in 
repairs and opened her old school, 
sixty pupils joining the ranks. 

In the year 1865 she gave up the 
work of teaching and went to Mon- 
terey as representative of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Christian Union, 


where she purchased a_ building 
suited to mission needs, with slight 
remodeling, and inaugurated a mis- 
sionary enterprise on a large scale. 
The entire cost of the establishment 
and bible 
carried on, a 


number of the natives cooperating 


was $10,000, work and 


school routine were 
with Miss Rankin in the proclaiming 
of the Protestant faith. The funds 
were obtained through the latter’s 
indefatigable efforts. 

In 1873, owing to failing health, 
she was compelled to give up the 
arduous labors which the position 
involved, but she did not give up 
Mexico and the furthering of its 
interests. 

On her return to the United States 
she went about among the churches 
awakening an interest in the Mexi- 


cans, visiting in the course of the 
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tour every state in the Union from 
the Atlantic ocean to the Missouri 
river. At the age of sixty-one she 
went to Bloomington, Ill., where she 
made her home during the last years 
of her full and rounded life. 

For twenty years this woman was 
the ruling Protestant power in all 
Mexico. Fortwenty years she fought 


for its moral freedom and by her 
hand was instigated the beginning 
which was destined to reach out with 
kindling force in the years to come. 

The American Board received as 
proof of the labors of this remarkable 
woman a valuable and extensive prop- 
erty consisting of more than a dozen 
schools, numerous Sunday-schools, 
and six evangelical churches. 

To literature 
little 


very 


she contributed be- 
book on 
readable creation, 
‘*Twenty Years Among the Mexi- 
cans,”’ 


sides the ‘* Texas ”’ 


another 
which has passed through 
several editions and is not only in- 
teresting reading matter but is also 
valuable as an historic record of an 
important mission. 

The old mills where first she saw 
the light are deserted now and the 
scene is a lonely one; but to the 
passer-by who has within his soul a 


strain of reminiscence, the rippling 
brook babbles a tale of the long ago 
when the present ruins represented 


a populous neighborhood, and men 
made their abode within the pic- 
turesque but now solitary ways. 

A long stretch of imagination and 
the traveler sees the little maid of 
the mills—a sturdy, self-reliant little 
miss with a thin face and resolute 
eyes, standing by the brook ponder- 
ing the grave and weighty issues of 
life. The whole world is within 
reach of the encircling arms of the 
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maid with the resolute eyes. She 
is very happy among the flowers, 
with the song of the brook in her 
ears, and the hum of the birds sound- 
ing near and the mountains and 
trees, yonder, that say such sweet 
and tender things if one will only 
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listen. She is very happy but she ’Il 
be happier still when she grows to 
womanhood and becomes a servant 
in the service of her brothers and 
sisters. 

Thus thinks the little maid. 
eyes grow very resolute. 


Her 


HON. JOSIAH C. BLAISDELL. 


Josiah C. Blaisdell, born in Campton, N. H., Oct. 22, 1820, died at Fall River, 
Mass., Oct. 4, 1900. 

Mr. Blaisdell attended the district school in his native town, and later attended 
the Literary and Scientific Institute at Hancock, N. H. 


youth, he removed with his parents to Methuen. 


While he was still a 
From that town he went in 1843 
to Fall River, residing there continuously until his death. 

During the earlier years of his life in Fall River, Mr. Blaisdell was engaged in 
business, being a shoe dealer. He had an excellent voice, and a good knowledge 
of music. He formed a singing class which he conducted for several years. 

From a youth he was inclined toward the study of law, and not long after lo- 
cating in Fall River he began the study of that profession in the office of the late 
James Ford, Esq. After completing his studies, he engaged in the practice of 


law, continuing for the remainder of his life. He was always interested in public 


affairs, and was called to several offices of responsibility, besides that of presiding 


justice of the second district court, in which position he was best known. 

In 1858 he was elected to the House of Representatives. In 1864 he was ap- 
pointed by Gov. John A. Andrew to be a member of the Board of State Charities, 
to fill two years of an unexpired term. In 1866 Gov. Alexander H. Bullock reap- 
pointed him to the same office for a term of seven years, of which he served two 
years. He was elected a member of the State Senate in 1865, and a representa- 
tive again in 1866. During the years 1858 and 1859 he served the city as mayor. 
In 1845 Judge Blaisdell was united in marriage with Miss Sarah C. Eddy, daughter 
of the late John Eddy of Fall River. From this marriage four children survive, 
John, Mary E., Jesse, and William Blaisdell, all residing in Fall River. Mrs. 
Blaisdell died while her children were still quite young. In 1880, Mrs. Annie W. 
Mitchell, formerly Miss Wilcox of Fall River, became his wife, and survives him. 
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JOHN F. FRENCH. 


John Farrar French, a prominent citizen of North Hampton, died at his home 
in that town from paralysis, Oct. 2, 1900. 

Mr. French was the seventh of eleven children of Rev. Dr. Jonathan and Re- 
becca (Farrar) French, born Feb. 10, 1818. The salary of his father, who was 
pastor of the Congregational church at North Hampton for fifty-five years, was 
meagre as compared with the wants of so large a family, and at an early age John 
F. commenced to look out for himself. His opportunities for education were 
limited, but in his youth he taught school for seven winters, devoting all time not 
thus occupied to farm work, which to the last claimed much of his attention. He 
was a fine type of the intelligent, progressive, and successful farmer, and his North 
Hampton estate, with its handsome and commodious buildings, has long been one 
of the largest, best managed, and most productive farms in that section. 

He was one of the first men to contract for the sale of milk by the can for the 
Boston market. He began to sell milk nearly fifty years ago, and had long made 
it his leading business. In 1877, at the earnest solicitation of fellow farmers who 
had suffered through a contractor’s incompetency, he began to run a milk car be- 
tween North Hampton and Boston, and the business rapidly expanded to great 
proportions. He established a Boston creamery and stores for the sale of milk, 
butter, ice, cream, eggs, and like products of the farm, and his sales have long 
been very large. 

He had been an active member of the Congregational church for sixty years. 
In politics he was originally a Whig, then a Democrat, and of late a Republican. 


He never sought office, but had served two terms as selectman of North Hamp- 
ton, and had declined an appointment to the state board of agriculture. He had 
made himself a remarkably well informed man and had written and spoken much 
of value and interest upon agricultural and miscellaneous topics. 


Mr. French was married on Nov. 8, 1843, to Lemira, daughter of Simon and 
Dolly Leavitt. She survives him, as does one daughter, Mrs. Newell W. Healey 
of Hampton Falls. He had lost two sons, and another daughter, Mrs. Joseph O. 
Hobbs, died only last spring. Mr. French left a brother, Sperry, of Exeter, and 
three sisters, Mrs. Sarah T. Abbott and Miss Lucy A. French, of Andover, Mass., 
and Mrs. J. W. Farrar, of Lincoln, Mass. 


HENRY CHANDLER. 


Henry Chandler, born in Bedford, October 30, 1830, died in Manchester, 
October 20, 1900. 

Mr. Chandler was the eldest son of Adam and Sally Chandler, and was edu- 
cated in the district schools, at the institute at Reed’s Ferry, and at Gilmanton 
academy. At the age of twenty-one he went to Nashua, where he was engaged 
for a time in the grocery and hardware business, but in 1854 he removed to Man- 
chester and entered the employ of John Plumer, a tailor. Later he formed a 
partnership with Henry Plumer, in the tailoring business, continuing until 1870, 
when he sold out and became a member of the firm of Libby, Cumner & Co., of 
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Boston, wholesale dealers in tailors’ trimmings, where he continued till 1879, 
though holding his residence all the while in Manchester. 

Concluding his relations with the Boston firm, he entered the Amoskeag 
Savings bank, at Manchester, of which he became treasurer in 1884, continuing 
in that capacity till death, and in which position he displayed great financial 
ability. He also held various other responsible positions, being a director and 
member of the executive committee of the Manchester Mills corporation, director 
of the New Hampshire Fire Insurance company, director of the Manchester Gas 
Light company, director of the Pemigewasset Valley Railroad company, treasurer 
of the Manchester & Lawrence railroad, in which position he succeeded his 
brother, G. Byron Chandler, and president of the Brown Lumber company of 
Whitefield. He was also a member of the board of water commissioners of the 
city of Manchester, and the oldest director in point of service of the Amoskeag 
National bank of that city. 

He was a Democrat in politics and a Unitarian in religion, and was a member 
of the various Masonic bodies in Manchester, up to and including Trinity Com- 


mandery, K. T. He is survived by a widow, one son, and three daughters. 


JOSEPH C. BURLEY. 


Joseph Cilley Burley, born in Epping, January 13, 1830, died in that town 
October 4, 1900. 

He was the only son of Captain Benjamin and Elizabeth (Cilley) Burley. He 
received the best education that the schools of Epping afforded, and on coming 
to legal age was chosen superintending school committee. In 1854 he assumed 
charge of the Boston & Maine station at Newmarket, but upon his father’s 
death in 1861 he was recalled to take charge of the homestead, which was first 
occupied by his great-grandfather. 

It is one of the finest and most productive farms in this section, and its man- 


agement and improvement claimed much of Mr. Burley’s attention. Many years 
g I 7 1 


ago he became the partner of Col. Winthrop N. Dow in lumbering operations on 


a large scale. In a single winter the firm has operated five steam sawmills, 

000 feet of lumber. Messrs. Burley and Dow never 
severed their business relations, and large tracts of woodland in all sections of 
the country still stand in their name. 

Mr. Burley had been identified with many business enterprises. He was 
prominent in the promotion of the Worcester, Nashua & Rochester railroad, and 
long served it as director. He was for many years a director of the Newmarket 
National bank, and president of the Epping Savings bank. His counsel in all 
business matters was highly valued and often sought. An active Republican, he 
had served the county as commissioner and his town as selectman, representa- 
tive, and otherwise. He was a member and liberal supporter of the Universalist 
church at Nottingham. 

In 1855 he married Sarah E. Haley, by whom he had five children, Nannie, 
wife of Harry W. Burleigh of Franklin; Harry B.; Alice, wife of Dr. Curtis of 
Wollaston, Mass.; Jennie C., and Benjamin T., all of whom survive him. 
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JOSEPH N. CILLEY. 


Joseph N, Cilley, born in Nottingham, February 15, 1834, died in that town 
October 2, 1900. 

He was a son of Col. Joseph Cilley, a veteran of the War of 1812, once a 
member of the United States senate, and a member of the order of the Cincinnati, 
to which membership Mr. Cilley succeeded on his father’s death, as the oldest 
male heir. He received his early education at Pembroke academy and Reed’s 
Ferry, and later studied law with Hon. Daniel M. Christy of Dover, and Green- 
leaf C. Bartlett of Derry, being admitted to the New Hampshire bar in 1871. 
Owing to the ill health of his father, Col. Joseph Cilley, he never engaged 
actively in the practice of his profession. He was prominently identified with the 
business interests of his native town, and his counsel and assistance were fre- 
quently sought by the people of his own and neighboring towns. He represented 
the town in the legislature of 1876, and for several years had been chairman of 
the board of selectmen. He was also president of the Newmarket National 
bank, which position he held at his death. He was a prominent member of the 
Universalist church in Nottingham, and a generous contributor to its material 
needs. He was also a member of St. Marks Lodge, F. & A. M., of Derry. 

In 1874 he married Mary B. Butler, daughter of James H. Butler of Notting- 
ham, by whom he had two children, Elizabeth W. Cilley and Joseph Cilley, 
both of whom survive him. 


WINGATE N. ILSLEY. 


Wingate Newhall Ilsley, born in Portsmouth, July 6, 1824, died in that city, 
October 18, 1g00.. 


He received a common school education, and at an early age entered the 
bookstore of the late Nathaniel March of Portsmouth, where he remained several 
years. Later he went to Boston for a brief interval, but returned and learned the 
dry goods business with the late Stephen Simes, and a few years after started in 
the same business for himself, and carried on a store until 1871, when in con- 
junction with the late Joseph P. Morse he purchased the insurance business of 
the late John S. Harvey, and has ever since carried it on, for fifteen years in asso- 
ciation with Mr. Morse, later with W. H. Moore, and for the past six or seven 
years with Mr. Fred L. George. 

Mr. Ilsley was a thirty-second degree Mason, and a member of the Sons of 
the Revolution, being a grandson of Corporal Jewett Ilsley of Newbury, Mass. 

In early manhood he married Miss Mary Pickett, daughter of Captain Pickett 
of Portsmouth, who with one daughter, Mrs. William A. Hall, Jr., of North 
Andover, Mass., survives him. 


OLIVER G. CRITCHETT. 


Oliver G. Critchett, a prominent shoe manufacturer, head of the firm of 
Critchett, Libby & Co., of Belfast, Me., who died in that city September 21, 1900, 
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was a native of the town of Candia, born February 8, 1831, being a son of Moses 
and Nancy Gordon Critchett. 

He commenced to learn the shoe maker’s trade at eleven years of age, and in 
early life became a member of the firm of C. C. Dike & Co., shoe manufacturers 
at Stoneham, Mass. Subsequently he carried on business himself in Candia. 
In 1866 he formed a co-partnership with Sumner Richardson under the firm name 
of Richardson & Critchett, at Stoneham, building up a good business and fur- 


nishing employment to about 150 men and women. In 1872 the firm went to 
Belfast, where a factory had been erected by the citizens of the town and they 
were induced to come and settle there. From the start the firm was prosperous, 
employing from two to three hundred hands, and doing a business of over 
$400,000 each year. Mr. Critchett married Mary A. Smith of Candia, who sur- 
vives him, their only child, Frank O., dying in the spring of the present year. 


REV. WILLIAM H. ALDEN, D. D. 


Rev. William H. Alden, D. D., died at his summer residence on Islington 
street in Portsmouth, on Tuesday evening, October 2. 

Dr. Alden was born in Middleboro, Mass., April 14, 1825. He was a gradu- 
ate of Brown university and Newton Theological seminary, having early in life 
determined to enter the Baptist ministry. His first pastorate was at North 
Attleboro, Mass., the second at Lowell, Mass., and third at Albany, N. Y. He 
came to Portsmouth in March, 1868, accepting a united call from the society, 
succeeding the late Rev. Henry F. Lane, and continuing an eminently successful 
pastorate in that city for the period of nearly twenty-one years, having resigned 
his pastorate July 29, 1888. 

Since resigning this pulpit service, he had been settled over no church but 
preached nearly every Sunday until last spring when failing health demanded 
retirement. He had supplied for four years at Westborough, three years at 
Sharon, one each at Nashua and East Boston. 


20 MINUTES A DAY SAVED. 


Is a gain of fifteen working days per year. Busy people are always looking 
for means of saving time, and Bible students are no exception to this rule. By 
marking the Sunday Bible lessons with the Universal Adjustable Index, all the ref- 
erences may be turned to instantly and as often as desired during the week. To 
adjust the Index it takes but two or three minutes longer than to look up the 
references with no marker, and once adjusted the minutes used in finding the 
references may be saved daily, or each time the lesson is studied. Buy one your- 
self and make your Church Readers, your Clergyman, or your friends a holiday 
gift of one or two sets. The advertisement may be seen in this issue of THE 
GRANITE MONTHLY. 
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